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WTS FATHER’S HOUSE. 


See illustration on front page. 


HE gentle-folk are in the church ; their voices mur- 

| mur low; 

**Good Lord, deliver us,” they say, these lily maids 
that know 

So little of the harsh world’s frown, who neither toil 
nor spin; 

And yet “Good Lord, deliver us,” they cry, from woe 
and sin. 

Still, trouble comes to gentle-folk. There's Madam, 
all in black; 

Her first-born sailed to distant parts, and there he died, 
alack! 

The bonny boy so straight and tall, with eyes that 
looked you through ; 

His mother's pride—from her he took those steadfast 
eyes of blue. 


And Squire; his stately head is bent; he murmurs un- 
der breath, 

Amid the pauses of the prayers, ‘‘ There's trial worse 
than death,” 

“Thank God,” the old man in the porch with humble 
heart can say, 

** Not one of mine has brought the blush to shame fe 
when I pray.” 


A life of lowly work and care; the knotted hands are 
rough ; 

There have been days when food was scant, scarce bite 
and sup enough 

For wife and weans: 
have grown; 

The faithful wife is in her grave; the husband is alone. 


‘twas long ago; the little ones 


Alone, and old, and very poor, a simple peasant man, 

Whose only rule is “Trust in God, and do the best 
you can"; 

But, resting in the portal of the hallowed house of 
prayer, 

A benediction from above has lightened all his care. 


What boots it that the road is steep, the road that 
jeads him home 

To that fair house not made with hands, where sor- 
rows never come ? 

What boots it for a pang or two, by One who loves 
him sent? 

There's joy beyond the pilgrim feet, and here there is 
content. 


The gentle-folk are in the church ; outside, the old man 
hears 

The sweetness of the anthem’s chord ; his eyes are fill- 
ed with tears; 

His tones are faint and tremulous, but, going on his 
way, 

* Tve rested in my Father’s house,” the grateful heart 
will say. : 


In the number of Harver’s Weekiy for May 
22 there 7 
by Mr. D. Caristre Murray, anthor of “ First 
Person Singular,” ete. The new story is entitled 
= Cynic Fortune,” and will be continued in the 
WEEKLY during the month of June. 


WAR begun a new and exciting story 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw I.ivsrraten Weekty. 


The current number contains, among a variety 
of attractive literary and pictorial matter, a third 
article Srom the pen of the author of * Patroclus 
and Penelope.” It is entitled 


“MORE WORDS IN THE SADDLE.” 
By COL. THEODORE A. DODGE, U 8.A. 


In connection with this article it may be said 
that CotoneL Doner’s pleasant chats “ In the Sad- 
dle” are part of a scheme of practical articles on 
the sports and pastimes of the season that will be a 
Jeature of the paper during the next Sew months. 
These articles will for the most part be furnish- 
ed by persons who have distinguished themselves in 
connection with the sports about which they write. 

Thus, Lawn- Tennis and Cricket will be treated 
4y Howarp A. TaYLor, winner of the All-comers’ 
Prize at the National Tournament in 1884, and 
lute Captain of the Harvard University Cricket 
Club ; the rigging and sailing of open boats, by 
Lirutenant W. G. Ross, U.S.R.M., Archery, by 
Mavrice Taompson, author of * The Witchery of 
Archery” ; Canoeing, by Kink Munroe, Commo- 
dore of the New York Canoe Club ; Croquet, by 
C.H. Borsrorp, the cvoquet champion ; Swimming, 
by Prorrsson Sunpstroum, cf the New York Ath- 
letic Club ; and other games and sports by thor- 
oughly experienced hands, 
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Our next number will contain a PatrerN-SHERT 
SUPPLEMENT, with numerous Suli-sized patterns, il- 
custrations, and descriptions of Lapis’ Summer 
lomertes for Srxeer and Housk Wear, Lace 
Mantes, Boys’ and Giris’ Suits and Wrarrines, 
Zravelling Conveniences, Work Bags and Baskets, 
koot- Rests, Garden Tables, Embroidery Patterns, 
ete. ; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


MIDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS. 
A’ this season of the year, when so 

many young people have been and 
ave preparing themselves for their mid- 
summer graduation from a course of study, 
a few words on the subject of the effort 
they are making and the manner in which 
they are making it may be useful. 

Almost all our young students are act- 
uated in relation to their studies by a 
desire to do their best, appear at their best, 
aud make the best use of their time. Most 
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are impelled by a desire to achieve and 
possess the requisite learning for its own 
sake; but others, it is true; are actuated in 
a larger degree by the desire to gain the 
prizes, exhibit the rank, pass the examina- 
tions, and presént a creditable appearance 
to their little world. In either case a cer- 
tain amount of study is to be undertaken, 
and snecess depends altogether upon the 
manner and the spirit of this study. 

If this study is made simply in order to 
pass a certain point of rank, it may be suc- 
cessful and it may not, as chance will enter 
considerably into the choice of subjects 
and the questions propounded at examina- 
tion; but if the study is made from the 
point of view of becoming thoroughly ae- 
quainted with the whole thing studied, 
then chance has nothing to do with it, and 
no matter how the examining questions 
may run, the answers will be ready. 

Nothing, moreover, is ever gained by fail- 
ing to exert every particle of power pos- 
sessed by the student, through that self-con- 
fidence which causes so many to feel sure 
of success ; that very self-confidence, in fact, 
by causing one to think it unnecessary to 
make thorough exertion, is quite capable 
of making one Jose the battle at the critical 
moment, And just as bad is the nervous 
anxiety occasioned by indulgence in the 
fear of failing, which often so overstrains 
the nerves as to render them weak and use- 
Jess in memorizing or in commanding the 
resources. A golden mean is the desirable 
thing to cultivate here—a mean which al- 
lows neither anxiety nor self-confidence, 
but really goes ahead with the determina- 
tion of letting the examination take its 
course; and whether the student’s share in 
its superficial appearance be successful or 
not, the subject whose consideration has 
been entered upon shall be the property of 
the student forever. 

The student who las gone so far as to 
approach graduation knows by this time 
that it is of no use to waste the hours in 
studying at all unless absolute attention is 
given. Studying with anything less than 
absolute attention is like pouring water 
into a sieve. The old saying regarding a 
careless child, that a message given him 
goes in at one ear and out at the other, 
tells the whole story. This power of giv- 
ing close attention is sometimes a natural 
one, but it is oftenest cultivated by severe 


discipline in never suffering the mind to | 


wander from the point one moment. If 
not natural, it does not come in any easy 
or swift way, but is to be attained only by 
unceasing effort and unsparing self-denial. 

But if attention has really been 
given during the period of study, then the 
moment that the hour is over and the book 
closed, the thing must be dismissed from 
the mind, so that the strings shall spring 
back taut, and not get limp and useless 
from long-continuing strain. 

As necessary as the habit of concentration 
is one of system in the method of study. 
The precise arrangement of every branch by 
itself, its thorough comprehension and ex- 
haustion, and its orderly packing away, so 
that one shall know in exactly what corner 
of the brain to find it, are all exactly as im- 
portant to our coming graduate as memo- 
rizing and practising themselves can be. 
Any one accomplished in these arts will be 
tolerably sure in later life of having good 
executive capacities, and of being able to 
command one’s servants to duty as easily as 
one’s powers have been commanded. If, 
however, this undivided attention and this 
systematic comprehending and memorizing 
cannot be had without the nervous over- 
strain of anxiety, then it is better for our 
young student not to make the attempt to 
graduate. There will, after all, be only so 
much knowledge in the student’s possession, 
graduating or not; and if the nervous sys- 
tem is to be overtaxed in the effort, then 
even that amount will ooze away and be lost 
presently after. One thing is sure, that it 
is infinitely better to delay the graduation 
another year, and give the course of study 
that much longer space, than by forcing the 
course into the shorter time to lay the foun- 
dation of nervous ill health, possible brain 
disease, and other life-long troubles, in or- 
der to satisfy personal ambition, or vanity, 
or the pride of others. 

But neither nervous overstrain nor de- 
structive overwork is necessary to the 
graduate who bas been well disciplined in 
the beginning, who has been taught to think 
rather than learn by rote, and who learns 
not for the sake of the display of graduation 
day, but for the love of learning. 


close 





ECONOMICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
T this moment, when the labor question is 
attracting so much attention that no person 

of ordinary intelligence can afford to be ignorant 
thereof, the comprehensive little text-book, Zeo- 
nomics for the People, by R. R. Bowker, just pub- 
ished by Harper & Brothers, is indeed of time- 
ly interest. The able young author has paid 
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much attention to economical questions, and writ- 
ten various treatises on the subject. This volume, 
which is a practical compendium, and is designed 
for use in business, schools, and women’s read- 
ing classes, is an endeavor, as he announces in 
his preface, to set forth the principles of eco- 
nomics so as to make them plain and interesting 
to all readers, illustrating them from American 
facts, so that at the end of the book the reader 
will have a fair knowledge of the economic his- 
tory and condition of our own country. This he 
has done in a singularly lucid fashion, treating 
of all the great principles which underlie political 
science in a style simple enough to be under- 
stood by every woman and youth of average in- 
telligence, yet. precise enough to interest the busy 
man who wishes to inform himself concerning 
a subject of vital importance to his interests, 
but of which he has not the time to make an elab- 
orate study. The views advanced are sound and 
sensible, and the book is one which will be read 
with profit by old and young. 





A NEW BOOK ON GEORGE 
ELIOT, 
] N George Eliot and her Heroines, by Abba Goold 

Woolson, just published by Harper & Brothers, 
the myriad of worshippers at the shrine of the 
great writer will find a subtle and searching anal- 
ysis of the works of one whose name, the author 
predicts, promises to hold among the female nov- 
elists of England the preéminent place which in 
France has long been conceded to that of George 
Sand. As Thackeray’s fame rests on his char- 
acterizations of men, so is that of George Eliot 
based upon her female creations. Dinah, Maggie, 
Dorothea, and Romola may well challenge com- 
parison with Shakespeare’s heroines. Nowhere 
in fiction are there to be found nobler types of 
womanhood, and a single one of these should have 
given any novelist a claim to immortality. 

For this reason, with many others, women 
should take an especial interest in George Eliot’s 
works. The author of this study, as it is mod- 
estly called, fitly says of her that “ her command- 
ing position among the novelists of her time ren- 
ders her the harbinger among women of that em- 
inent achievement in the world of letters which 
is destined to follow a thorough and liberal train- 
ing of their native gifts. Her novels will pos- 
sess a permanent value not only as literary mas- 
terpieces, but as glowing transcripts of such 
phases of woman’s advancement as belong to 
the history of the century. In their profound 
study of that social and intellectual progress 
which the author was privileged to see, they will 
serve as a more vivid illustration of woman’s 
mind than any mere historian could supply.” 

Our readers would do well, after perusing Mrs. 
Woolson’s book, to satisfy themselves of tine jus- 
tice of her criticism by a course of George Eliot's 
novels, Those who read them for the first time 
will have a keen and rare delight, while those 
who thus refresh their memory will have almost 
equal pleasure, though of a different kind, in the 
new phases which come with every fresh reading 
of a great book, as a diamond reflects a different 
light at the flashing of each facet in the sun. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
SUMMER SCHOOLING, 


VHERE are many ways of learning languages, 
the least desirable of which is probably that 
adopted by an unfortunate Russian at Chicago, 
who went to an Anarchist meeting “to learn 
English,” and was carried home with a bullet in 
his leg. It is possible that the three words, 
“ Ready—aim—fire!” may have been fixed for- 
ever in his memory by this process, but at quite 
too great a cost; and to learn the whole diction- 
ary on such terms would be too much like that 
Chinese cookery described by Charles Lamb, in 
which the house had to be burned down in order 
to roast the pig. This method, then, ranks low- 
est; and next to it, perhaps, comes the style, more 
in vogue, of attending summer schools of Jan- 
guage, philosophy, and the like. In many cases, 
no doubt, the language or the philosophy is mere- 
ly an easy excuse for congregating at some out- 
door place, as I heard of a young girl in Concord 
who took a course for the “summer school” be- 
cause it was so pleasant to sit on the door-step 
and listen to the crickets outside. While the 
wise people within the house were discussing 
Plato, she could be reciting that ode of Anacreon’s 
which begins, “ We pronounce thee happy, Cica- 
da.” Indeed, she was acting in strict conformity 
with Concord traditions, since it was Thoreau who 
wrote, “The things to be done are not very im- 
portant; I could forsake them all to hear this 
locust sing.” 

So far as the summer vacation is concerned, 
Thoreau and Anacreon are right. Emerson, too, 
used to quote with approbation the old English 
rule, “ All summer in the field and all winter in the 
study,” and he used to shake his head over Theo- 
dore Parker, who liked to learn a new language in 
every summer vacation. But the average Amer- 
ican, and especially the average New-Englander, 
carries farther than all other men or races the 
gospel of continuous work, and has even devised 
a theory that work ceases to be work if you give 
variety to it. It is a theory that has, in my opin- 
ion, caused more of pulmonary disease and nerv- 
ous prostration than all other doctrines put to- 
gether, and it is mainly responsible for our sum- 
mer schools. The exhausted teacher, whose one 
need for the summer is to rest dormant in some 
delicious spot, and who ought at most to recreate 
very mildly—as by being rowed in a boat on a 
smooth lake, or being assisted by a partner through 
a very gentle and unscientific game of lawn-tennis 
—feels that she is complying with the laws of 
nature by laying in a new stock of lexicons and 
exhausting lierself for the summer with one more 





language. There is one form of educational char- 
ity to which, I think, the benevolent millionaire 
should obstinately refuse to give one cent, and 
this is the endowment of summer schools. 

But if the pressure for useful knowledge ‘is 
not to be repressed, the only form which I think 
the millionaire—that much-advised philanthropist 
—should tolerate is that which is in a manner a 
branch of out-door life, and which leads its devo- 
tees into the open air, Such knowledge is given, 
for instance, at some of the “summer camps” 
opened for boys; at the botanical courses offered 
at Harvard and elsewhere; or the out-door les- 
sons that are to be given at Smith College to 
classes of young women by John Burroughs and 
others. To spend days in observing birds with 
Burroughs, er plants with Goodale, or insects 
with Scudder—this would be a source of joy for 
a lifetime. Or to study biology with Professor 
Hyatt at Annisquam, or with Professor Agassiz 
at Newport—in his great room like a sea-side 
dairy, set round with dainty glass dishes contain- 
ing what seems at first but colorless water, until 
each dish reveals some exquisite floating creature, 
half impalpable and almost invisible, like a dis- 
embodied gooseberry, yet finding fearlessly its 
home in the terrible sea. All this is legitimate 
summer work, if work there must be. It is per- 
haps for some persons even better than the ham- 
mock and the siesta; yet we must never forget 
that the majority of real workers come to the 
summer in a condition that makes siesta and 
hammock the highest duty of all. 

The present tendency of our schools is toward 
what is called object teaching; instead of com- 
mitting to memory a description, and then answer- 
ing with it the question, “ What is a quadruped ?” 
“What is a bird?” the teacher is supposed to 
put the creature itself into the child’s hands, and 
let it be observed and weighed and measured. 
But the difficulty is, after all, that the actual bird 
or quadruped is bardly ever put into the hands, 
but only its stuffed image, dead, stiff, faded, dis- 
torted. The object lesson extends only to the ex- 
ternal forms of these things, while the life, which 
is the foundation and moving power of them all, 
is omitted ; there is no object lesson for that. We 
all recognize that there is no change so tre- 
mendous as that from a living human form to a 
dead one, yet this change is the same, so far as 
the body is concerned, in every lower animal that 
exists. What is there in common between this 
stuffed oriole held up in the school-room—with its 
wired body and its artificial eyes—and the breath- 
ing radiant bird as it darts from bough to 
bough, thrilling and palpitating with warm life, 
and making the whole neighborhood ring with its 
jubilant whistle? One look through a spy-glass 
at the actual creature is worth to the child a 
whole Museum of Comparative Zoology in a stuff- 
ed or skeletonized condition. The very butter- 
flies and moths, inexpressive as they are beside 
birds, lose so much not only of their lustre, but of 
their flexible and delicate life, when once pinned 
and straightened out in a drawer, that he who 
only knows the collection does not know the 
thing that was collected. The plant itself yields 
only a small part of itself when studied in the 
dry herbarium ; to understand it you must watch 
its bud and bloom, its seed-time and harvest. 
Dead collections of all these things are inestima- 
ble for certain scientific purposes; but it is the 
crowning merit of the modern method that it is 
the study of life, biology ; and not merely natural 
history, which implies a tale of something that 
was a part of nature, but is so no longer. After 
all, the use of summer is to live an out-door life ; 
and it is only in proportion as they bring us near 
to this life that any summer pursuits are season- 
able or reasonable. as Wells 





ETIQUETTE IN THE SADDLE. 
By T. H. M. 
Il. 
THE START. 


I 0 not put your horse in motion by a cut 
) with the whip, which would be trying to his 
nerves, nor by chirping or clucking, which would 
be equally trying to the nerves of your compan- 
ions, but by a touch with the heel, or a pressure 
between your heel on the left side and your 
crop on the right. If other ladies are to be 
mounted, move on so far that they will be in 
no danger, either real or imaginary, from your 
horse’s heels, and never at any time put him in 
such a position that he can kick apy one, or that 
you can get kicked yourself. If you have to turn 
about on starting, try to do so by making your 
horse step around with his hind-legs (in the tech- 
nical phrase, pirouette renversée), 80 as to avoid 
turning your back and presenting his haunches 
toward any one with whom you may be talking 
or from whom you are to take leave. To be able 
to do this easily and gracefully you must have 
him well “ collected” and “ light in hand.” 


ON WHICH SIDE TO RIDE, 


The next question that arises is on which side 
of her escort a lady should ride. This point, so 
much discussed and disputed in this country, is 
searcely raised in England, where the universal 
habit of turning to the left makes it, under almost 
all circumstances, safer for her to be on his left, 
in which position he finds himself always inter- 
posed between his charge and any passing vehicle, 
whether it come from before or from behind. In 
this country, however, we have adopted—nobody 
knows why, unless it is because the French do 
so—the rule of keeping to the right, and yet 
without changing our manner of riding and driv- 
ing, so that the vesult is often awkward and even 
dangerous. The teamster who used to walk on 
the left of his horses, so as to lead them out of 
the way when occasion required, still walks on 
the left, which now puts him in the middle of the 
road; the coachman still sits on the right, though 
the probability of contact has changed over to 
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the other side; the lady’s seat is still on the left 
side of the horse, which obliges her to choose be- 
tween the danger of being cauglit by passing 
wheels or crushed by the horse of her escort. 
As there is no reason in the world, whether in 
the conformation of the female form or of the 
horse itself, or in the exigencies of equestrianism, 
that makes it inherently more proper to sit on 
one side of the horse rather than on the other, 
it seems strange that none of our independent 
American ladies should have undertaken to set the 
fashion of sitting on the right side. The Prin- 
cess of Wales always does so, for some special rea- 
son. The Empress of Austria, who is well known 
as one of the boldest and most graceful riders as 
well as one of the most beautiful women in Europe, 
is said to have saddles made in both ways, using 
them alternately, and this plan is adopted by 
more than one of the noble ladies of England who 
hunt regularly in the season, with a view of pre- 
venting too constant a strain on the same set of 
nerves, and possibly causing an unequal develop- 
ment of the two sides of the person. However, ac- 
cepting the present feminine seat as a thing not to 
be changed, the advantages in this country of rid- 
ing on the one hand of the escort or on the otier 
are so equally divided that the balance may in- 
cline to either side, and a lady is always free to do 
about it as she pleases without exciting remark, 
When riding on the right side, the lady is pro- 
tected from passing vehicles, and the gentleman 
has his right hand free to assist her in any way, 
even to taking her off her horse in case of neces 


sity; but if either horse were to shy toward the | 








other, she might get bruised, and she is always | 


liable to an occasional contact with her compan- 
ion’s person, which may not be. pleasant. Chil- 
dren should certainly be kept on the right, and 
so should any inexperienced or very timid person, 
and at all times a gentleman should interpose 
himself between the lady under his charge and 
danger of any kind, as, for instance, reckless 
drivers, rude strollers, or a drove of cattle. When 
riding on the left the lady is undoubtedly in a 
more exposed position, especially if her horse is 
disposed to dance or shy at rattling wagons and 
the like; but her escort, being able to ride closer 
to her, is enabled more quickly and safely to take 
the animal by the head if necessary, and under 
all circumstances he should hold his rein and 
whip in his right hand, and in case of danger 
keep his horse well “ collected,” so as to be ready 
to act promptly and without any show of excite- 
ment. 


THE SEAT. 


Position.—The lady’s position on horseback is 
so conspicuous that the fact ought to stimulate 
the most indifferent so to place and carry her- 
self as to show her figure to the best advantage, 
and this graceful carriage of the person will be 
found to be the first step toward achieving a firm 
and easy seat. The posture should be erect, the 
back slightly hollowed, the breast thrown for- 
ward, the chin drawn in so that the neck will be 
nearly vertical, The lower limbs should rest easily 


but firmly in their respective places, the left leg | 


hanging perpendicularly from the knee downward, 
with heel slightly depressed, and foot parallel with 
the horse’s side, the right toe raised a little above 
the horizontal, but not carried far enough for- 
ward to poke up the riding-habit, The seat 
should be in the middle of the saddle, not on the 
right side of it with the body inclined to the left, 
whichis excessively awkward, nor on the left 
side with an inclination to the right, which is 
equally awkward, and with the additional dis- 
advantage of being sure to cause saddle galls. 
When the body is consciously ba/anced on the 
horse’s back, when the shoulders are equidistant 
from his ears, and when the eyes, looking between 
said ears (an excellent habit), look straight along 
the road, and not off obliquely to one side of it, 
then the seat, whatever else it may not be, is at 
least in the middle of the saddle. 

The Hand.—As to the manner of carrying the 
arms, Colonel Hayes remarks that he has seen of 
late (in England) some ladies sticking out their 
elbows, but that he for his part decidedly ap- 
proves of the old rule which forbade that day- 
light should be seen between a lady’s arms and 
body. The sight which annoyed Colonel Hayes is 
not unknown in America, but probably most ob- 
servers correctly attribute it either to ignorance 
or affectation. artainly there is no reason for 
it, whether practical or esthetic, as the raising 
of the elbows lifts the hands into a position in 
which the reins act less correctly on the horse’s 
mouth, while substituting angles for curves in 
the outline of the figure, and quite destroying the 
air of ladylike repose which is one of the great 
charms of a finished horsewoman. The arms 
should hang naturally by the sides, with the hands, 
a few inches apart, just above the knee, and as 
low as possible without resting on it, the nails 
turned down, the knuckles at an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the horizon, the wrists bent in- 
ward so as to permit of a little play of the wrist 
joint at each tug of the horse on the reins. 

The Poise-—All this is not very difficult so 
long as the horse keeps quiet, or even when he 
merely walks; but how is this much-admired 
statuesque repose to be preserved at the trot, the 
canter, the gallop, to say nothing of incidental 
shying and capering? There is only one answer 
to this question, and that is—practice. But even 
practice is usually not sufficient without an ac- 
companiment infrequent and not always plea- 
sant, viz., frank and unflattering criticism; and 
every one who really wishes to excel and to merit 
the praises which as woman she is certain to re- 
ceive will see to it that this wholesome corrective 
is often at hand. Practice itself, to be profitable, 
must be intelligent, and the cause of any discom- 
fort from the motion of the horse should be sought 
out and removed. It will be found almost always 
to result from involuntary muscular contractions, 
esnecially of the waist, which should invariably 
ve kept supple, as it is to a slight pay of loin 
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and thigh that the rider must look to prevent be- 
ing thrown up by each spring of the hind-legs in 
cantering or galloping. In rising to the trot, 
bear outwardly with the left heel, which will keep 
the knee close against the saddle, and prevent the 
leg from swaying about. At the same time be 
careful to rise vertically, and not toward the left 
—an awkward but very common habit, which can 
be detected by the plan already suggested: of 
sighting between the horse’s ears. Mr. Sidney 
says: “The ideal of a fine horsewoman is to be 
erect without being rigid, square to the front, and, 
until quite at home in the saddle, looking reli- 
giously between her horse’s ears. The shoulders 
must therefore be square, but thrown back a lit- 
tle, so as to expand the chest and make a hollow 
waist, such as is observed in waltzing, but always 
flexible. On the flexibility of the person above 
the waist, and on the firmness below, all the grace 
of equestrianism, all the safety, depend. Ner- 
vousness makes both men and women poke their 
heads forward—a stupid trick in a man, unpar- 
donable in a woman. | A lady should bend like a 
willow in a storm, always returning to an easy 
and nearly upright position. Nothing but prac- 
tice—frequent, but not teo long continued—can 
establish the all-important balance. Practice, 
and practice only, enables the rider instinctively to 
bear to the proper side, or lean back, as a horse 
turns, bounds, or leaps.” It is evidently not 
simply pounding along the high-road in a straight 
line on a steady nag which is here meant. The 
following advice, given by a lady who is herself 
an accomplished horsewoman, will furnish a clew 
to the sort of exercise which will be really profit- 
able. She says: “Let the pupil practise riding 
in circles to the right, sitting upright, but bend- 
ing a little to the horse’s motion, following his 
nose with her eye; beginning with a walk, pro- 
ceed to a slow trot, increasing the action as she 
gains firmness in the saddle. When in a smart 
trot on a circle to the right she can, leaning as she 
should to the right, see the feet of the horse on 
the right side, it may be assuthed that she has 
arrived at a firm seat.” Another excellent exer- 
cise is to lean over, now to one side, now to the 
other, now in front, far enough to observe the 
horse’s action, the motion of his feet, and the 
regularity of his step, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
JUNE WEDDING TOILETTES. 


Ji pees weddings in June, whether in 
Bs town or in the country, are to be celebrated 
at noon, the bride appearing at church promptly 
at the hour of twelve, and the ceremony being 
followed by an English breakfast given only to 
the relatives, the bridal party, and a few very 
lear friends. English fashions will be largely 
followed out in matters of the toilette at these 
early weddings, the bride wearing a high corsage, 
or what now does duty for it, and the bridemaids 
appearing in walking costumes of lace and moiré, 
with hats or bonnets and parasols to match the 
gowns, and carrying baskets of flowers. 

Satin, soft repped silk, and lace are the mate- 
rials for the wedding gown. The brocades are 
passé, and the stripes that are popular as parts 
of Paris dresses for brides do not find favor here. 
An effort was made during the winter to shorten 
the trains of wedding dresses, and cover them 
with flounces of lace, but this has not been suc- 
cessful, and trains are now made exceedingly 
long and full. Twenty-two yards of satin, at sev- 
en to ten dollars a yard, are required by fashion- 
able modistes for a fully trimmed wedding dress 
in which very little lace is used. The long train 
of four or five breadths has the middle breadths 
turned over at the top in wings that extend down 
the sides, tapering to a point, and giving a bouf- 
fant tournure. The end of the train is rounded, 
and may be plain or bordered with a doubled bias 
satin frill or with a full ruche. If lace is used 
in the train, it may form a jabot down the mid- 
dle, or else from the waist down each side. 

The old-fashioned gathered lace flounces fol- 
lowing the outline of a rather short train have 
been used recently where a great quantity of lace 
had been inherited by the bride, and the front of 
the skirt was then trimmed across en tablier with 
similar flounces. Lengthwise trimmings are pre- 
ferred for dresses worn under a veil, as they are 
far more effective’ in their long graceful folds 
than when bunehéd up or taken across the skirt. 
There is also a fancy for diagonal draperies of 
satin and lace on the front and side breadths, 
such as pleated satin tabliers that drop low to 
the foot on the right and are caught up high on 
the left hip by a cluster of orange blossoms, the 
space on the left side is then filled in by lace, in 
flounces if real point is used, but in one deep 
fall from belt to foot if the pearl or crystal bead- 
ed lace is chosen. Large chou rosettes of white 
satin doubled are sometimes placed on the left 
hip and at the foot on the right side when flowers 
are not used, The high corsage is now cut in V 
shape in front and back, but not very low, and 
may be trimmed with lace laid smooth along the 
edge, or with puffed or pleated tulle or lace. At 
many church weddings this open neck is object- 
ed to, and the corsage is carried up high to the 
throat by filling out the space with net thickly 
strewn with pearls, and above this may be a col- 
lar of the pearl net, unless the bride has a riviére 
of diamonds to be worn as a necklace, when a 
high close satin collar is made to stand up about 
the throat and support the brilliant jewels. The 
sleeves are to the elbow only, and have a small 
cuff of the lace turned back in the plainest way, 
while a V of the lace is let in at the armhole with 
the point at the elbow. 

For afternoon and evening weddings the low 
pointed corsage is made with the neck in V shape, 
filled in with lace, while the satin is carried up on 
the shoulders, and knotted there. The armholes 
have a bias fold of satin, or else narrow lace 
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gathered in the scallops on narrow white ribbon 
serves as the only sleeves. The long white un- 
dressed kid gloves may extend up to the armhole, 
but they are now often worn merely just above 
the elbows. 

Tulle veils are preferred for very young brides ; 
but when a lace veil is in the family it is worn, 
even though it may not be as. becoming as the 
simpler tulle. The tulle veil is now worn thrown 
back from the face, and is fastened by jewelled 
pins and a cluster of natural orange flowers. The 
tulle for veils is three yards and a half wide, and 
is made long enough to reach to the end of the 
train ; its edges are evenly cut, and not hemmed, 
and it is curved to follow the outlines of the train ; 
the top is turned back double as far as the shoul- 
ders, and its fulness is massed in a small space 
just over the bride’s coiffure. 

For simpler wedding toilettes erépe de Chine 
or gros grain of creamy whiteness is chosen, and 
there are inexpensive gauzes with satin lustre 
that make graceful dresses. Tulle dresses are 
suggested for summer weddings ; but if well made 
they are costly, and more easily spoiled than the 
gauze or crape. 

Valenciennes piece lace, or else the finely dotted 
net called point d’esprit, is the favorite choice 
for bridemaids’ dresses—at least for the skirts— 
while watered silk or China crape is used for 
the corsage. The lace skirts are just long enough 
to touch behind, and are made of straight full 
breadths in the back, usually with the lower edge 
scalloped, or else bordered with trimming lace. 
The front and sides of the skirt have a series of 
flounces, and a scarf of wide watered ribbon, 
which may also form a sash behind. This ribbon 
is usually white, but may be varied—rose, blue, 
yellow, or green—for the different maids, The 
corsage is a coat-like basque, as if meant for a 
walking dress, made of moiré, and sometimes 
moiré is used also for the foundation skirt, as 
this gives a pretty shimmering effect with lace 
over it. Point d’esprit net is inexpensive, and 
very pretty when made up over satin surah, and 
edged with lace that has the dots very small and 
fine to match the net, with scallops along the 
edge. A pretty effect is given to this net by put- 
ting rows of gauze ribbon across it on the wrong 
side, making bayadére stripes for the sides or the 
full back breadths of the skirt. 

China crape dresses worn by bridemaids have 
the corsage gathered in the shoulders over a 
lace guimpe, or else still higher in surplice style. 
Eight bridemaids dressed in four colors, two in 
pink, two in buff, two in blue, and two in green 
China crape dresses, make a beautiful tableau, 
with the four colors arranged on each side of the 
bride. The tulle and crape poke-bonnets should 
match the dresses in color, and be trimmed with 
flowers like those of the long-stemmed posies 
worn in the corsage—la France roses, Marshal 
Niel roses, forget-me-nots, and maidenhair 
ferns, with rose-buds not quite blown, showing 
only a glimpse of the color folded within their 
calyxes. White undressed kid gloves, or else 
very light tan-colors, complete such dresses. 
High round hats of open-patterned satin straw 
are also worn by bridemaids ; the brim is turned 
up high behind and on the left side, and the 
trimming is a tall cluster of flowers veiled with 
tulle and small oddly shaped bows of watered 
ribbon. Some charming Gainsborough hats for 
bridemaids are made of Tuscan straw, with vel- 
vet-faced brims and curled white ostrich plumes 
for trimming, while another set of hats for four 
maidens (two of whom are girls of twelve years) 
are of the Valenciennes lace of which the dresses 
are made, and trimmed with rose-buds, ferns, and 
loops of ribbon. When the bridemaids prefer 
demi-trained dresses, short veils of tulle are worn 
reaching just below the tournure, and fastened 
on with jewelled pins and flowers. White gloves, 
with white slippers and stockings to match, are 
again worn by bridemaids, though the economical 
fashion of tan gloves, with black stockings and 
black slippers, is not yet abandoned. 

Lavender, mauve, or heliotrope shades are 
again most in favor for the dress worn at the 
wedding by the bride’s mother, and watered silk 
and China crape are the materials, with a great 
deal of real lace for the trimmings, For morn- 
ing weddings in church a bonnet is added to 
match this dress, and in this case all the guests 
wear bonnets, Any of the pretty summer silks 
—foulards, India silk, China crape, or the now 
fashionable Louisines —are worn by guests at 
summer weddings, with a bonnet of tulle or straw, 
trimmed with flowers and ribbons that harmo- 
nize with the dress. 

The going away gown of the bride, usually 
made by a tailor, is of the pin-head checks or 
hair stripes seen in English cloths. The design 
is extremely simple, such as a kilt skirt, short 
drapery, and a postilion basque with open throat 
and notched collar, to be worn with a linen chem- 
isette; a small jacket of the material is added 
for warmth, If a smarter gown is needed, in 
which the bride may be married, or which she 
may wish to use afterward for church, or to wear 
at hotels while on her wedding journey, a smooth 
cloth or Isle of Wight serge of a plain color is 
used, and made more elaborate by braiding, or by 
insertions of cloth put on in flower designs with 
braided edges, or there may be revers or pleated 
panels of velvet or of cloth of another color. 
Drab, fawn-color, and blue — either peacock or 
navy blue—are the colors used by English tailors 
for these suits, With such a dress there may be 
an English turban or a medium high round hat 
with the crown covered smoothly with the dress 
goods, a velvet brim, and for trimming either 
wings, a bird, ora bow in front. The preference, 
however, for summer is for rough straw for such 
hats, or for a small bonnet of straw, in a color sim- 
ilar to that of the dress, with a rosette of velvet 
ribbons or a high bow of gros grain ribbon for 
its trimming; this ribbon should have looped or 
feathered edges, and the brim should be faced 
with velvet. The throat bow of velvet is scarce- 
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ly an inch wide, and is most often merely two 
pointed ends strapped across the middle. 

The bridegroom’s suit for day weddings, also 
that of the ushers and the guests, is the Prince 
Albert frock-coat of black diagonal cloth, with a 
vest of the same, and gray trousers, This suit 
is wornen® matter whether the bride wears full 
dress toilette, with veil and tram, or simply a 
travelling dress. The swallow-tail coat is, of 
course, only worn at evening weddings, and all 
details of this and the day dress suit were given 
in the New York Fashions of Bazar No, 22, Vol. 
XIX. 

Two small girls for bridemaids, who walk just 
in front of the bride, are usually dressed in quaint 
old-fashioned short-waisted dresses of white mus- 
lin, with lace trimmings and enormous sashes, 
They wear picturesque hats or large poke bon- 
nets of lace, and carry baskets of flowers. A 
boy dressed as a page walks behind the bride as 
a train-bearer, or else two boys precede her, as 
if to make way for the bride. The children of 
an older sister or other relative are dressed in 
pretty white toilettes, and in a group are taken 
by the ushers with great ceremony to the pews 
reserved for them. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLty; and Messrs. Arnoip, Consta- 
pie, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Bovriiiee 
Broruers; Stern Brorners; and A1rken, Son, 
& Co. 








PERSONAT.. 

ALTHOUGH one of the costly gold medals given 
to ten coutributors to the Prize Fund Exhibition 
of pictures went to Mr. TURNER—and very justly 
—he was unable to accept it, because he is not 
an American citizen, 

—BanrtLey CaMPBELL, who is now in the 
Bloomingdale Asylum, and who occupies a room 
close to the one occupied not long ago by JOHN 
McCULLOUGH, is not expected to recover from 
his attack of paresis. Mr. CAMPBELL. was, in 
good health, a nervous, elastic, eccentric man, 
full of a certain kind of vigor, and exceedingly 
ambitious. He had lived a somewhat difficult 
life, and had suffered all the trials of poverty. 
He waited many years for substantial success, 
and acquired this finally through a play entitled 
My Partner, which was well written, skilfully 
constructed, and popular. A few years ago Mr. 
CAMPBELL was the richest and the most widelv 
known of American dramatists. Unfortunate 
specwlations brought him again to poverty, and 
he is to-day not only insane, but poor. 

—One steam-ship has just arrived in England 
having on board a large number of well-known 
Americans, including Mr. and Mrs. Jonpan L. 
Mort, Jun., Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Stespins, and 
Mr. and Mrs. JAMES FLoop: also, Mr. HENRY 
E, AspBey, Mr. Dion Boucicau.t, and Signor 
SaLVINI. 

—Sir Epwarp GuInness, who has been re- 
cently in this city, has an elder brother in Lord 
AKDILAUN, and is therefore an heir to this title. 

—The prestige of the Rockaway Steeple-chase 
Association, which was very great last year, has 
been anything but great, so far, this season, chief- 
ly because nearly all the days set for 
been rainy days. 

—There was a charming Marché aux Fleurs 
at Delmonico’s this week for the benefit of the 
Foundling Hospital, and under the management 
of Mrs. Paut THeBaup, Mrs. Dei Monte, Mrs. 
J.B. Loxp, Mrs. Draper, Miss Binssg, and oth- 
er prominent ladies, 

—Tlie marriage of Justice STANLEY Mar- 
THEWS and Mrs. THeaker will be one of the 
fashionable events of June at Washington. The 
day set is June 5. 

—Another of the early June weddings will be 
that of Miss Liry Jones and Dr. Cuan es Rem 
SBN. Miss Jones is a sister of Mr. WaLTer 
RUTHERFURD. 

— The wedding of Lord Carrns and Miss ADEL& 
GRanT will occur in one of the handsome and 
historical houses of London, that formerly oc 
cupied by Lord Lytton, the BuLWer of liter- 
ature. It is now the residence of Lady Linp- 
FORD. 

—Mourning for the Comtesse de Chambord 
has just arrived at what is called in France une 
seconde période. Geutlewomen wlio respect them- 
selves are now permitted to mix black goods 
with white, Within a week or two they may 
use violet. As to ornaments, it is good taste to 
carry marguérites de Chambord with violettes de 
Parmes, Diamonds in the shape of four-leaf 
clovers and the wings of Mercury are also worn. 

—The manuscript copy of the German na- 
tional song, ‘* Die Wacht am Rhein,” has been 
recovered, and has been taken possession of by 
the German legution at Berne. The author of 
this stirring and fumous song wus a political 
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Swiss town. The manuscript was found among 
the papers of a forest inspector, one Manvuet, 
who had been a friend of the poct. It will be 
placed in the National Museum at Berlin, ¢ 
though liberal offers had come from Paris for 
this precious bit of paper. 

—Mr. Epwin M. Bacon has taken charge of 
the old Boston Post, and intends to rejuvenate 
it. This paper is now the property of some of 
the richest men in Boston, Mr. Bacon was for- 
merly one of the editors of the Advertiser, and is 
a journalist of broad experience and culture. 

—Last Saturday was the anniversary of the 
birth of Ricuanp WaGner. 

—The fact that Spain is still in a large mea- 
sure a country of monarchical ideas made the 
birth of Queen CHRISTINE'S son, several days 
ago, an event of the highest importance. ‘The 
little babe wes presented to the dignitaries of 
the kingdom, after an ancient fashion, on a silver 
platter, and public rejoicing over the birth of 
this heir to a throne was wide-spread and loyal. 
ALpHonso XII, the father of the infant, died in 
November, 1885. The succession to the throne 
then passed to his eldest daughter, MARIA be 
LAS MERCEDES, who was born in September, 
1880. The legal majority of an heir to the throne 
being fixed at sixteen years, a regency of ten 
years was necessarily begun. The Queen-mo- 
ther, Marre CuRISTINE, was named Reyvent. It 
is generally admitted that this intelligent wo- 
man and sovereign has sueceeded in winning 
the confidence of her people, and has strengih- 
ened her position. Queen VicTorta is one of her 
mnust syuipullclic dilles, 
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THE KIRMESS AT WASHINGTON. 


FTER many rehearsals and much self-sacri- 
ficing labor by the ladies who take the lead 
in the society of the national capital, the long- 
tulked-of and long-expected Kirmess took place 
on Thursday, May 13. The object of the perform- 
ance, or the entertainment, whichever we like to 
call it, was of course a charitable one—the bene- 
fit of the National Homeopathic Hospital—and 
in spite of the heavy expenses a large sum of 
money was raised for the institution. The Na- 
tional Theatre, in which the Kirmess was held, 
was filled with a brilliant throng of Senators and 
Congressmen, judges and diplomatists, and, what 
was much more important for the success of the 
evening, and much more effective for the splendor 
of the spectacle, ladies innumerable, in silks and 
satins, with flashing diamonds, waving fans, bright 
eyes, and rippling laughter, The foot-lights at 
the front of the stage had been removed; on the 
stage itself, row above row, sat the two hundred 
and eighty young men and maidens who had the 
pleasing task of contributing to the company’s 
amusement. The fancy dresses thus displayed 
were marked by taste in selection and beauty of 
color, as well as by quaint fashion and skilful 
grouping. A March that opened the proceedings 
afforded the spectators an opportunity to exam- 
ine the costumes ; then came the Minuet, with its 
powder and patches, as in the days when France 
still had a court; and then came the Swedish 
tableau. The twenty-four representatives of the 
group affected the parts of Scandinavian nobility 
assuming for the time the peasant garb. We 
give in our illustrations a sketch of one of the 
groups in this quaint and piquant scene, the la- 
dies with laced bodices and skirts of the color 
adopted in each province, and pointed velvet caps, 
from which the hair hung down in heavy plaits. 
The low felt hats of the men, the short brilliant- 
hued jackets, and blue sashes, blended well with 
the costumes of their partners, 

The great dance of the fair ought to have been 
the Indian Dance, specially devised by an in- 
spired professor of the Terpsichorean art; it had 
in its ranks Weh-Weh, the Zuiii priestess, in the 
genuine dress of her tribe, and also had the ad- 
vantage of the march from L’Africaine. The 
Vienna Flower Dance, on the other hand, re- 
ceived prolonged applause. Animated poppies, 
lovely daisies, and charming violets, accompanied 
by twelve bees in black and yellow, produced ad- 
mirable effects by their groupings and combina- 
tions. As nothing can be done nowadays with- 
out some Mikado business, there was, of course, 
an Oriental dance. We reproduce in this num- 
ber two of the groups—one of a Japanese tab- 
leau, and the other of the leaders in the Japa- 
nese dance, The dresses in this dance were 
most gorgeous in their material and embroid- 


ery, most of them having been imported direct | 


from Japan, while the toddling and smirking 


and attitudinizing were all that Gilbert himself | 


could have desired. The Gypsy Dance was dis- 
tinguislied for the vigor and dash of its perform- 
ance, and the true Bohemian abandon some of 
the dancers threw into it. In this the costumes 
varied widely, running from the English Romany 
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Rye dress to those of the Spanish, Roumanian, 
and Hungarian Zingari, On the stage proper 
there were flower and Oriental booths, where 
Yum-Yum tea was sold, a gypsy encampment, and 
a lemonade grotto, 

The performance was repeated on the follow- 
ing evening, and on the Saturday there was a 
special matinée. 


LEADERS IN THK JAPANESE DANCE.—Puoroerarurp ny C. M Bez, Wasutneton, D.C. 


The whole affair gave unbounded satisfaction 
to all concerned, and Washington may rejoice 
over the success of its fifSt Kirmess. The 
Kirmess, we think, first rose into fashion in 
New York as a tribute tesKnickerbocker mem- 
ories, then captured the Quaker City through its 
Dutch. traditions, and is now triumphant every- 
where. 


THE HEIR OF THE AGES.* 
By JAMES PAYN, 
Avutuor or “ A Bregar on Horsesack,” “ A Woman's 


Vene@eance,” “ Baxp in tux Bone,” “Tug Tax 
or THE Town,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XLL 
A DEAL. 


EFORE Lizzie left the Lookout that evening 

—for it is needless to say that Aunt Jane 
and she were constrained to remain to dinner— 
she found the opportunity of having a private 
talk with Mary. She learned that, though the 
Squire was still at Burrow Hall, his position was 
greatly altered ; he had lost large sums in specu- 
lation, and the property was much involved. It 
had been obviously a relief to him when Mrs. 
Meyrick had proposed to take charge of his 
daughter. “I offered to stay with poor papa,” 
said Mary, “but he did not want me. He said 
he wanted nobody. It will be very wretched for 
him. Jefferson and he have had some disagree- 
ment about the entail. He will come down, I 
believe, in the shooting season, and then papa 
will go elsewhere. It is a miserable story.” 

“And as to your own affairs, darling?” in- 
quired Miss Dart. 

“They can scarcely be called affairs,” she an. 
swered, smiling, “they are so insignificant. I 
have a thousand pounds from dear mamma, the 
interest of which at present forms my pin-money. 
Whether I shall ever have anything more to live 
upon is doubtful. In the mean time, however, 
papa pays a certain sum for my maintenance to 
aunt. You must not blame him; he does as 
much as he can for me. Things do not look very 
bright, but they might have been much worse.” 

Miss Dart knew what she meant, namely, that 
she might have been still suffering from the per- 
secution of Mr. Winthrop, which had now ceased. 
She had always sympathized with Mary upon that 
matter, but much more since she herself had 
learned how hateful to a woman’s mind it was 
possible for a man to be. It was a subject much 
too unwelcome to be pursued. 

“ And Matthew ?” 

Mary’s face, which had hitherto been serene 
and cheerful, became troubled at once. 

“ Matthew is no better. Oh, Lizzie, I fear—I 
fear that he is getting worse. You see him now 
at his very best, because your coming has glad- 
dened him. But sometimes—never before his 
mother, but only when we two are quite alone— 
it is very sad to hear him talk. It is not as if he 
did not wish to get well; he does wish it very 
much, poor fellow; but—” 

“That is so far in his favor,” put in Lizzie, 
quickly, “It is only the incurable who has nei- 
ther wish nor hope. His very desire for life will 
help him to hold on to it.” 

Mary shook her head. “No, no; he feels it 
slipping away from him, and that his grasp of it 
weakens almost daily, What will his mother do 
when he is gone ?” 





* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIX. 
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“And what will you do?” thought Lizzie to 
herself, as she gazed on her companion’s face, 
which, shadowed by the coming woe, had sudden- 
ly Jost its look of youth, and become gray and 
haggard. “Mary dear, I have got a plan for 
Matthew. He must come up to town and see 
Dr. Dredge.” 

“ Who is Dr. Dredge ?” 

“He is a physician who has made spinal com- 
plaint his peculiar study. When I tell you that 
Dr. Dalling once spoke to me about him, at Bur- 
row Hall, as being the only man living likely to 
do Matthew good, you may be sure that he has 
some special gift. Your cousin, remember, has 
seen no one but a country doctor, in whom, more- 
over, he has himself but little confidence.” 

“He has confidence in no one. He is con- 
vineed that no skill can possibly do him good. 
While as to going up to town, the thought of the 
expense such a proceeding would entail would, I 
am sure, prevent him doing any such thing, even 
if he were more hopeful. ‘There has been enough 
money wasted upon me already by my poor mo- 
ther,’ he says.” 

“The cost is of no consequence. I have more 
money than I want, and nothing would please me 
so much as the spending of it to do Matthew good. 
One of the things—indeed, the main thing—I have 
come down here abont is to obtain, through you, 
his consent to try Dr. Dredge. I would have 
brought him down to see Matthew here, but that 
Mr. Argand tells me he will never leave town to 
visit anybody.” 

“ You good, dear girl!” cried Mary, embracing 
her friend affectionately. ‘I will tell Matthew 
what you offer, because it will please him so; but 
J] warn you beforehand that he will not consent. 
‘What? he will say, ‘do you think I would take 
Lizzie’s money, which she has earned with her 
brain, any more than my dear mother’s, and throw 
it into the gutter ?’” 

“ But it may not be thrown into the gutter. It 
may bring health and strength, and, at all events, 
there is a chance of it. My plan is this—that 
Matthew and you and Mrs. Meyrick shall have 
our rooms, where we know we can make you com- 
fortable, while Aunt Jane and I emigrate to the 
next floor.” 

“That is, we are to evict as well as ruin you. 
Why, it would cost a fortune.” 

“It would cost perhaps fifty pounds—perhaps 
a hundred. Let me tell you, miss, I am now be- 
come a person of property, and that a hundred 
pounds would neither make me nor break me. 
You will not go into these details with Matthew, 
of course; but I entreat of you to persuade him.” 

“T will do my best, though I know that I shall 
fail. I shall be your debtor for what you would 
have done as long as I live.” 

“T shall leave you two alone to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Lizzie, “to discuss the matter; and I 
dare say Mrs. Meyrick will kindly take Aunt Jane 
off my hands till luncheon-time, as I have a little 
business to transact upon my own account.” 

“Not work, dear Lizzie; I do hope you will 
take a complete holiday while you are down here. 
Mrs. Richter tells me that your pen is never out 
of your hand at home.” 

“T promise you it is nothing to tax my brain,” 
said Lizzie, laughing; and here Roger Leyden 
came up and pointed to the clock, which stood 
ata very late hour indeed, as hours were reckoned 
at Casterton. “ You will never keep your appoint- 
ment with me on the hill to-morrow, Miss Dart, if 
you don’t get some beauty-sleep.” 

" “Oh, that’s the business you have to transact 
which will not tax vour brain, is it?” whispered 
Mary, roguishly. Lizzie nodded assent. “To 
make an assignation with a young lady, Mr. Ley- 
den, and then to talk about it, is not what is done 
in the best circles,” she observed, reproaclifully. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Leyden was permitted to es- 
cort the two ladies home to the inn. 

“ At eleven, then, punctually ?” said Lizzie, as 
he took his leave. 

“Why not at ten?” 

“ Because between ten and eleven I have some- 
thing particular to do.” 

“T never heard of anybody having anything 
particular to do in Casterton before,” grumbled 
the antiquary; “but you always have your way. 
At eleven, then, let it be.” 

Aunt Jane and Lizzie breakfasted early the 
next morning — earlier, indeed, than the latter 
desired, for her own purposes ; but it was impos- 
sible to restrain the elder lady’s energy. “ Ev- 
ery moment that I spend in-doors,” she said, “I 
grudge. 1 want to drink in as much of this glo- 
rious air, to see as much of this lovely spot, as 
possible. It is not to be expected that I shall 
have such a holiday again. It seems to me that 
the whole scene will melt if once I take my eyes 
off it.” 

“Then you would really like to live here?” 

“Don’t, Lizzie, don’t; it is cruel. The very 
notion of leaving it, as we must do to-morrow, I 
suppose, or the next day, appalls me. Don't let 
me know when I am going till it is time to pack 
up. In the mean time, I am living here.” 

“Quite right; life is but thought,” said Lizzie, 
smiling at her tenderly. “‘ For the present, con- 
sider vourself a resident. Would you think it 
very unkind of me if I left you to your own de- 
vices for an hour or two this morning, though 
Mrs. Meyrick, you know, said she expected you 
after breakfast ?” 

“She is very good, and they are all as good to 
me as good can be; but I should like a little 
walk by the sea alone above all things. Some- 
how or other, Lizzie—I suppose it’s the vastness 
and freedom of it—I always feel a better woman 
at the sea.” 

“Then what a good woman you would be if 
you lived here !” 

“Don’t Lizzie—don’t, I say. I am no more 
fit for it than to live in heaven.-- Look at that 
sea-gull! Not all the piceons inthe Marylebone 
Road can compare with it,” 

“If you go w the jetty—it's the first turning 





to the right—you'll see plenty of them. If I 
don’t join you there, you’ll find me at the Look- 
out.” 

Aunt Jane trotted off in the direction indicated, 
like a child on a holiday, She had no doubt 
that Lizzie had some of that wonderful literary 
work to do which, considering the praise it 
brought, not to mention that sheaf of bank- 
notes which had dazzled her eyes the previous 
morning, seemed to her to have something of 
magic about it. Even that great work, Zhe Life 
of Apollinaris, sank into insignificance beside it. 
She did not even dare to advise her niece not to 
work, as Mary had done, though she longed to do 
so. Lizzie knew what was good for her, and for 
everybody, so much better than she did. How 
everybody who knew what she had done bowed 
down before her! never was there, surely, such 
a wonderful young woman. Dear Frederic had 
always said that it was much better to be good 
than clever (a remark which he had not the least 
idea was of an egotistic character); but Lizzie 
was as good, if that was possible, as she was 
clever. 

Almost opposite the inn was the office of Mr. 
Snugg, the auctioneer and estate agent. As there 
was nothing to sell to anybody at Casterton, and 

no estate except Lord Destray’s, even this doable- 
| barrelled business could not have brought him 
in much profit, but he was also a carpenter and 
builder. He had a front shop dedicated to the 
two humbler trades, where turning and planing 
were carried on, and a back parlor, hung with 
maps and plans, devoted to the agency. 

In the latter apartment he was rarely to be 
found, not only because there was little to do 
there, but because it had only a bit of a sky- 
light, and afforded no view save of the heavenly 
bodies. He liked to behold his fellow-creatures, 
and to mitigate the asperities of toil by conver- 
sation with the passers-by. A half-door, which 
communicated with the street, facilitated this; 
and any summer day Mr. Snugg was to be seen 
leaning on the lower half, and looking up the 
street and down the street—if not for a custom- 
er, at least for a companion. We hear people 
talk of the mysteries of London life, as regards 
the existence of a considerable portion of its in- 
habitants; and how on earth its poor women 
keep body and soul together is indeed difficult 
to understand ; but how small shop-keepers con- 
tinue to live and thrive in the country is, to my 
mind, much more amazing. The only explana- 
tion of the phenomenon is that they have all a 
few thousands: in the Three per Cents, and that 
their affectation of carrying on business is mere- 
ly a philanthropic pretence, so that the youthful 
beholder of their unparalleled prosperity may 
set it down to the magic of Perseverence. 

Mr. Snugg’s carpenter and builder’s business 
opened earher, but his auction and estate agency 
was not in working order till ten a.m. To the 
former he attended in his shirt sleeves, and edi- 
fied the gossips by his radical views; but when 
concerning himself with the latter, he was no 
longer Snugg the joiner, but an individual of 
great respectability, with a stake in the country, 
and opinions appropriate to that elevated posi- 
tion. 

When Miss Dart issued from the Falcon that 
morning, Mr. Snugg was in his chrysalis state, 
and rather less “ within his gates” than without 
them; his three-quarter length was stretched 
over the half-door, where the disappearance of 
Mrs. Richter round the corner had left it. 

The spectacle of a stranger in Casterton was 
valculated to arouse excitement in the mind of 
any native; and Mr, Snugg, in addition to his 
multifarious callings, was the most inveterate of 
gossips. But for this preoccupation of his mind, 
the presence of Miss Dart at his elbow would 
certainly not have escaped him. 

“A fine morning, Mr. Snugg.” 

“Why, Miss Dart, Ido declare! Glad to see 
you back at Casterton.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Snugg. Yes, I have come 
down with my aunt from London for a few 
days.” 

“The strange lady just gone to the jetty, I 
suppose; I was wondering who she was. Stran- 
gers here are a godsend—though old friends are 
much more so, I’m sure” (here he bowed polite- 
ly); “nothing new here but New-Year’s Day 
from one year’s end to another.” 

“You are contemplating something new, at 
all events, if; as I hear, old Battle Hill is to be 
sold.” 

“The Loomp? True; but who'll buy it?” re- 
plied Mr. Snugg, despondently. “It’s only a bit 
of unproductive land, with a few fir-trees on it, 
you see—like a poor peer with his coronet. It’s 
cheap enough, ’tis true; but-then, if nobody wants 








“T think I know of some one who would like 
to have it, if it is really, as you say, to be sold 
cheap.” 

“You do?” He snatched off the carpenter’s 
cap which he wore at work, and threw back the 
half-door. “If you will be kind enough to step 
into the office, Miss Dart, I will be with you in a 
minute, and furnish you with all particulars.” 

It was really not much more than a minute 
before he reappeared, no jlonger as Snugg the 
joiner, but in his auctioneer-and-estate-agent ap- 

arel 

“The Hill has already been put up for sale, I 
believe,” observed Miss Dart. 

“Well, yes; the reserved price of £500 was 
not realized. As I explained to his lordship, 
sufficiently long notice had not been given, nor 
was the matter advertised as it should be. We 
shall be more fortunate next time, no doubt.” 

“ But in the mean while, as I read in the news- 
paper, £500 is the price.” 

“That-is so—to a certain extent: to builders 
who wanted a site, in consideration of the ad- 
Yantages that would arrive to the estate, there 
might be—” 
| “My friend is not a builder.” 





“As I concluded. A man of taste, fond of 
the picturesque, perhaps, and of antiquities? To 
such a person the situation for a villa residence 
would be unrivalled. The Hill has been in the 
Destray family for centuries. That of itself is a 
recommendation ; and the present lord, when a 
boy, has often pienicked upon it, he told me, with 
the present members of the family: quite an 
aristocratic nook, The western slope affords good 
opportunities for a mansion in the Gothic style.” 

“My friend would not desire a mansion; his 
object in possessing the Hill would be to erect 
upon it a small cottage; but I am afraid the 
purchase-money, combined with the cost of such 
a dwelling, would be above his means.” 

“A very pretty cottage could be built under 
the lee of tiat hill, quite sheltered, and with a 
splendid view, for, let us say, £400.” 

“Would you undertake to build it yourself, 
Mr. Snugg, for that money ?” 

“Well, well, I was speaking in general terms 
—though the materials, to be sure, are close at 
hand. It was not as if you were asking me for 
an estimate, Miss Dart.” 

“Not exactly; yet the person I have in my 
mind would, I think, prefer the matter to be in 
locai hands, and you will certainly have my good 
word, Mr. Snugg. On the other hand, £900 is, I 
fear, more than he is in a position to give.” 

“Just so; that is, of course, a difficulty,” said 
Mr. Snugg, smoothing his chin as though he were 
removing the obstacle in question. I think, how- 
ever, I may fairly say to his lordship, ‘Here is 
an offer of £450, or even £400, for the Hill; 
not, indeed, from a professional builder, but from 
a gentleman of taste, who has given me his word 
to employ an architect who may be trusted to 
beautify rather than disfigure the locality.’ Yes ; 
I think I should be doing his lordship a ser- 
vice, Miss Dart, in persuading him, under the cir- 
cumstances you have mentioned, to take £400 
for Battle Hill.” 

“Very good; I have the purchase-money in 
my possession, and if the matter can be con- 
cluded in a day or two, before I leave the town, 
I shall be obliged to you.” 

“J will have a memorandum that will be bind- 
ing prepared by to-morrow morning, if you will 
kindly give me the gentleman’s name.” 

“You may make it out in my name, Mr. 
Snugg.” 

“In your name? Well, now, really, Miss Dart, 
this is a satisfactory circumstance,” said the 
agent, rubbing his hands deferentially. “It is 
seldom indeed that business and pleasure are so 
mixed. With a lady already so well known in 
Casterton, and, if I may venture to add, so fa- 
vorably inclined toward myself, there can be no 
sort of difficulty about the estimate about the 
cottage; and as to the purchase-money for the 
Hill, you may take it for certain that it will not 
exceed £400.” 


ancepomenniommailiitie 


CHAPTER XLII. 
CONGRATULATED. 


To judge by the talk about the “hunger for 
land,” one would suppose that when the earth 
beneath us is our own property we tread it with 
a more assured and vigorous step, while at the 
same time we stroke the stars with our hand. I 
had a little land myself once, but experienced no 
such sensations on the spot in question, and was 
exceedingly glad to get rid of it. For my part, I 
can no more conceive of the earth as mine—in 
the same sense, at least, that the five shillings in 
my pocket are my own—than of the sea or the 
sky belonging to me. Similarly it was with no 
sense of proprietorship that Miss Dart drew near 
Battle Hill, though to all intents and purposes 
she had bought it. That she had secured a house, 
or rather a spot whereon to build a house, for 
Aunt Jane and herself in a locality that both de- 
lighted in was, however, a conviction sufficiently 
pleasurable without any territorial pride, and that 
that spot was Battle Hill was also a subject of 
especial congratulation on her friends’ account. 
With what delight would Mrs. Meyrick and Mary 
and Matthew receive the news that sooner or later 
she would become their neighbor, and with what 
rapture would Roger Leyden weleome it! She 
found him looking out for her from the hill-top. 

“You are better than your word,” he cried, 
holding out his hand. 

“I got my business over more quickly than I 
expected,” she replied. 

“ And it was done well, as well as quickly, I'll 
be bound. You look as if your ideas were still 
in full flow.” 

“T think it was done rather well,” she answered. 
She was secretly very proud of the bargain she 
had effected with Mr. Snugg, not only as a per- 
sonal achievement, but on broader and higher 
grounds. It was always said of literary persons 
that they were unfit for practical affairs, and she 
flattered herself that she had taken that reproach 
away from their profession by her manipulation 
of Mr. Snugg that morning.” 

“This is like old times,” said the antiquary. 
“T hardly hoped ever to stand with you on Battle 
Hill again with the same feelings.” 

“Yet I am not very prone to change,” re- 
marked Miss Dart, quietly. 

“That is true. You will be always natural, 
You will estimate things at their just value; no 
tumult of acclaim will ever turn your head. I 
was speaking of the place itself, which will sooner 
or later undergo terrible alterations.” 

“You mean if it is sold 2?” 

“Tt is sure to be sold.” 

“Yet the reserve price, I understand, was not 
bidden for;when it was put up for auction.” 

“The reserved price? That is Snugg’s story. 
It is quite true that no one bid £500 for the hill, 
nor £50, The fact is, nobody wanted it.” 





| £5009” “ 
“Well, of course it would. To my certain 


“But would it have been sold for less than’ 





knowledge it was offered to Bolt, the grazier, for 
£350.” 

“Goodness gracious !” said Miss Dart. 

“Fact, I assure you. I had almost a mind to 
sell all I had in the world and buy it myself, 
though I know it would be my ruin. If Battle 
Hill were mine, I must dig for the treasure. The 
temptation is still tremendons, I dream about 
it; I lie awake and think about it. It might cost 
ten thousand pounds to find it, you say; but it 
might also cost only a five-pound note: and if I 
bought the hill I should have about five pounds 
to spare. Every time I pass Snugy’s shop I feel 
inclined to go in and buy it, lest somebody else 
should, like the dog in the manger,” 

“ But why is it not bought ?” 

“ Because, except for building purposes, it is 
absolutely useless, and at present the builders 
don’t see their way. Of course they will see it 
some day; in the mean time it is possible that 
some sacrilegious wretch will take a fancy to it 
and purchase it for his own pleasure. That 
would be better, of course, than to see it fall into 
the hands of the Philistines of the line and plum- 
met; but still it would be terrible. He would 
put up a notice, ‘This is Private,’ and gates at 
the foot of the hill which would be open to the 
public on Saturday afternoons only.” 

“Such a creature would build a house upon it, 
I suppose ?” observed Miss Dart. 

“Of course he would—the most hideous house 
conceivable.” 

“ And where would he put it, or rather where 
would you put it if you were he ?” 

“The two suppositions are quite distinct,” ob- 
served the antiquary, quietly. ‘He would put 
it where his architect advised him—facing the 
south and west, so as to suck in the fogs from the 
marsh and shut out the town; I should put it in 
yonder coomb, where I could see the old castle 
and the jetty, and at night the harbor light.” 

“ And the Pavilion and the Lookout,” murmur- 
ed Miss Dart. 

“Of course. But what would the monster we 
have in our minds care about such things ?” 

“Dear Mr. Leyden, I am that monster; I have 
bought Battle Hill. I mean to build not a house, 
but a little cottage, in that coomb, where I pro- 
pose to spend my life.” 

“You! You have bought it 2” cried the anti- 
quary, solemnly, “It is the finger of Fate!” 
His eyes wandered over the hill, and then came 
back to her confident face with a strange look 
of care in them. 

“And have you not a word of congratulation 
to give me? Are yon not pleased that I am 
about to be your neighbor, as I hope to be 2” 

“Yes; yes, indeed. I am more glad than 
words can say; it will bring happiness, too, to 
other hearts than imine. ‘ For life,’ you say; yes, 
and to your children after you. Some day or 
other my prophecy will come to pass, and you or 
yours will find what Urfa buried here.” 

“Well, since it was you who first put it into 
my mind to buy the hill, I promise you this, Mr. 
Leyden, that if I do find the treasure, you shall 
have half of it.” 

“ You are joking. You cannot be serious. Do 
you really mean that you will make it over to me 
or my representatives ?” 

“Certainly; I never was more serious in my 
life,” she answered, gravely. ‘“ Unfortunately, I 
am not so generous as I wish to be thouglit, be- 
cause I am incredulous as to the existence of the 
thing in question. But you shall have a written 
undertaking—you shall draw it up yourself, and 
I will sign it—to satisfy you upon the point. 
On the other hand, I must say at once that I shall 
not spend sixpence in digging to look for it.” 

“That's not to be expected,” assented the an- 
tiquary. “Nor, indeed, would I have you risk 
anything in such a search. I am not so graspitig 
as I seem, indeed.” 

“You don’t even seem grasping, Mr. Leyden,” 
said Miss Dart, smiling. 

“T must, at all events, appear very selfish in 
having shown no curiosity to know how you have 
acquired your proud position of landed proprietor. 
For the moment the sense of your golden expec- 
tations put out of my head the humbler means 
by which you came into them.” 

“Pray do not say expectations, Mr. Leyden, for 
I have none.” 

“Well, then, possibilities. You know that it 
is personal interest, and no impertinence, that 
prompts the inquiry; yet where on earth did you 
get the money from? The pen nowadays coins 
gold, I hear, but the Millennium does not pay at 
that rate, and ‘The Usher’ is only just begun.” 

“It is ‘The Usher,’ nevertheless, to which I 
am indebted for Battle Hill. I have sold the use 
of the novel for five years for a thousand pounds.” 

“ Heavens and earth! I was an ‘usher’ myself 
once, and never made a tenth of the money.” 

“* Nevertheless, it’s not a fortune; and I can 
well imagine that many people will think me very 
foolish for spending so inuch of my little all in 
such a purchase. But dear Aunt Jane and I 
have had such a bad time of it, and she for so 
much longer than I, that we two yearn for peace 
and quiet; also, thanks to you, I have learnt to 
love Battle Hill very dearly. Moreover, when 
the cottage is built, we shall live here as cheaply 
as anywhere. You may say, indeed, it is difficult 
to live even cheaply, if one has nothing to-live 
upon; but as to the future, I am content to take 
my chance. At present I am young and in health, 
and what I have done in the writing way I feel 
confident I can do again, and perhaps again, 
and even better,” 

“That is a noble confidence,” exclaimed the 
antiquary, admiringly, “and, I will be sworn, 
well founded. But, though I say it te my own 
disadvantage, you must not bury yourself alive 
at Casterton. For a poet it is well enough: he 
communes with the stars; but you must mix with 
that world it is your mission (or I am greatly 
mistaken) to describe.” 

“I feel that,” answered his companion, simply, 
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“to cover it with sugar. 
‘s9 Stance, if the hulls are on, do not remove them, 





-<‘ ripe from the firm ones. 
see that the wicker-work of the sides and bottom 
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“Tt is my purpose, if all goes well, to live here 
all the summer long; to come whenever I need 
rest and quiet, and to make this glorious spot 
my home. But in the winter I shall live in Lon- 
don, That is what you would have suggested, is 
it not? Why do you look so grave ?” 

“Did I look grave? I meant to look glad. 
Such good fortune following on good desert is 
rare indeed. It seems to redress the balance— 
restore the average of happiness.” His eyes 
were fixed upon the Lookout. 

“You were thinking of those to whom the 
cup of life has been dealt in another measure,” 
said Miss Dart. “1 too, believe me, have not 
forgotten them,” 

“J am sure you have not. There are some 
hearts—a very few—that melt beneath the sun 
of prosperity; that seem to grow more tender to 
the woes of others the further they themselves 
are removed from woe. Let us go down and 
gladden our dear friends yonder with the news 
of your good fortune.” 

“T must not tell them till I have bought the 
hill; that will not be until to-morrow. There 
may be a slip between the cup and the lip. Aunt 
Jane was saying yesterday that Castertun seemed 
too beautiful to be real; that she was afraid it 
would melt before her eyes, and that is what [ 
feel with respect to this darling scheme of mine.” 

{ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





ORPHANS. 
See illustration on page 384. 


‘XO you and me a laughing world, 

I A world of golden weather, 

With sunny clouds like banners furled, 
And sunbeams on the leather. 

But oh! to some a lonely place, 
By those they love forsaken ; 

And shadows dim the tearful face 
That grieves for dear ones taken, 





Sweet child, with youth so buoyant still, 
The tears that sudden started, 
Almost without her conscious will, 
As quickly have departed ; 
For skipping o’er the daisied lane 
A little lamb is coming; 
The sunshine drives away the rain, 
Her voice a tune is humming. 


Unmothered both, the lamb and mail, 
And since the world is chilly, 

Well may the orphan feel dismayed, 
For frost can blight the lily 

And yet a sure and tender word 
To bind the spirit broken, 

A word of strength and hope, the Lord 
By prophet lips bath spoken. 


And she whose dearest in the tomb 
In silent peace is lying 
May bring her wreath of summer bioom, 
Sweet flowers, faint and dying, 
And leave it on the velvet sod, 
And go her way untended, 
By all the angel hosts of God 
In every need befriended. 





And never yet a lowly grave 
*Neath moorland grasses hollowed 

Sut pledged the grace that stoops to save 
To those by trial followed. 

Though earthly love may bend and break, 
The changeless love of Heaven | 

Through shifting years shall watch and wake | 
Where God His oath hati given. 


So, little lambkin, skip and play, 
And, maid, be brave and cheery; 

The world that beckons you to-day, 
Dear child, shall not be dreary. 

A garland for the couch that hides 
Your loved ones in their sleeping; 
And faith that God’s dear love abides 

And holds you in its keeping. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
XXIL. 

S the warm weather becomes an accomplished 
fact, the family marketer 1s disturbed by the 
consideration that some of the most attractive 
seasonable novelties are so exceedingly perish- 
able that when they are bouglit in any quantity 
there is danger that they will spoil before they 
can be used. In view of this fact, this week’s 
space will be devoted to devices for femporarily 
preserving perishable articles of food Most per- 
ishable of all are the berries and early cherries ; 
as, if they are marketed at any distance from the 
locality of their production, they are apt to be 
over-ripe as the summer advances. Tle very 
early fruits are often plucked so unripe that the 
bruises incurred during transportation cause pre- 
mature decay; and a few of the larger fruits, like 

the medlar, incline to the 

** Most putrified core, so fair without.” 


But little can be done to keep ripe fruit fresh 
except to protect it from heat and moisture, or 
With berries, for in- 


and lift the berries by them ; carefully reject the 
decayed ones, and separate those which are over- 
If they are in baskets, 


is quite dry. Wipe off with a dry cloth any juice 
which the berries may have shed. Do not wash 
the berries, even if they are sandy; leave the 








€ Lay the berries 
lightly in the baskets, so that they will not crush, 
and keep them in a cool, dry piace; they keep 
best in a current of dry air—for instance, upon 





a window-sill where no sun or dust falls; if it is 


necessary to put them in the refrigerator, be sure 
that no water can fall upon them from melting 
ice. The over-ripe berries are best when hulled 
and covered with sifted sugar. The best method 
personally reached is this: directly the berries 
come into the house, separate the over-ripe from 
the sound ones, hull them, and cover them with 
sifted sugar; leave the hulls upon the sound ber- 
ries, lay them on large platters so that they do 
not touch, and keep them in the coolest place 
available ; they will shrink a little after keeping 
them overnight, owing to the action of the air, 
but very few will spoil if the berries are of ordi- 
narily firm substance. Some berries, especially 
some of the large fancy varieties, are so soft and 
juicy that a single day after they leave the vines 
they become too frail to handle, resolying into a 
watery pulp. After the first experience the buyer 
would do well to remember that such fruit is the 
best kind to leave in the dealer’s possession. Of 
course, where berries can be brought fresh from 
the vines, these suggestions are superfluous; but 
they are valuable to city dwellers, especially when 
the Sunday supply of fresh fruit is in question, 

Cherries generally keep well; but when a sec- 
ond or third day’s supply has to be considered, 
those should be chosen which are firm and rather 
under-ripe; they should be carefully looked over, 
the broken and decayed ones rejected, and the 
over-ripe ones stoned and sugared, If they are 
placed in the ice-box for two or three hours be- 
fore using, the entire fruit will become covered 
with a most enticing bloom upon exposure to the 
air of the dining-room, More will be said about 
cherries in due season, and recipes given for cook- 
ing them. 

Next to fruit, green vegetables are the most 
perishable market commodities. Some sugges- 
tions have been made as to the treatment of 
vegetables, but it will not be superfluous to add 
that much of their excellence depends upon their 
freshness, especially if they are to be used un- 
cooked in salads, After they have been washed, 
and the decayed and bruised parts removed, they 
will keep best in a cool, dark place, wet enough 
to preserve their freshness, but not immersed in 
water, It is a mistake to leave them in water 
after they have become fresh and crisp; but they 
should be freely sprinkled, and covered with a 
wet cloth; they may be placed in a cellar, or in 
the refrigerator, wrapped in wet cloth. Cooks 
sometimes hasten the decay of parsley, lettuce, and 
celery by leaving them for a long time in water, 
especially if the water is unchanged. It should 
be remembered that the addition of a handful of 
course salt to a large pail or tub of water lowers 
the temperature’ decidedly, and quickly revives 
wilted vegetables. After the rooted vegetables, 
such as koli-rabi and radishes, are freshened, 
they should be taken from the water and kept 
only moist. The effect of soaking them for any 
length of time is marked by the odor which they 
impart to the water; this is to be noted particu- 
larly in the case of radishes ; the water becomes 
decidedly offensive if they remain in it, and they 
lose color as well as some of their characteristic 
pungent flavor. 

Fish which is to be kept overnight may be salt- 
ed, corned, or put into a marinade or pickle ; the 
same method of preservation will answer for any 
fish, and below are some recipes given as exam- 
ples. .For salting shad; after the fish has been 
sealed, split it down the back, remove the back- 
bone and entrails, wash it in cold water, lay it 
skin down on a platter, sprinkle it rather thickly 
with salt, dust it With pepper to keep off the flies, 
and let it stand overnight; the next day brush 
off any salt that slows, broil the fish or fry it as 
if it were fresh, and serve it with butter and 
lemon, or any acid table sauce, Fish for corning 
should be entirely immersed overnight in brine 
made by boiling water very strongly salted, and 
allowing it to cool before putting the fish into it. 
Blue-fish is good corned ; it may be broiled, boiled, 
or baked. If it bas been long enough in the 
brine to be too salt for eating, freshen it by soak- 
ing in cold water, Any oily fish, such as mack- 
erel, salmon, or sturgeon, may be pickled by im- 
mersion, after cleaning, in a marimade made by 
boiling together equal parts of vinegar and water, 
with the addition to each quart of liquid of a 
tablespoonful of mixed whole cloves, pepper, all- 
spice, mace, and bay-leaf. Pickled fish is best 
when broiled, and served with parsley and lem 
on, or with chopped gherkins, capers, or pickled 
onions. 

Cream is usually expensive, but it can be in- 
eluded in our list of indulgences if the milk used 
is good, and it is most acceptable with berries 
und fresh peaches. To separate part of the 
cream from the family suppfy of milk, and serve 
it in a little pitcher as a luxury, is certainly an 
excusable proceeding, The grade of milk now 
sold in New York and other cities Whete the 
Health Board does its auty is far better than it 
was ten years ago, and m the country, where 
pure milk is obtainable, we may take the liberty 
of juggling in harmless fashion. As a matter of 
fact, pure milk from which part of the cream has 
been taken is sufficiently palatable and nutritious 
for ordinary table use ; certainly it is good enough 
for cooking; the most exact of experts could 
hardly tell whether a pudding or biscuit were 
made with entire or skimmed milk. In weather 
which permits keeping milk, let it stand in a cool 
place, protected from dust and flies, for twelve 
hours; then dip off half the layer of cream from 
the surface, and stir the rest down into the milk ; 
it will be quite good enough for ordinary fami- 
ly use. Invalids and children can have entire 
milk for drinking kept by itself, but from the 
two or three quarts which constitute the daily 
supply of the average family more than half a 
pint of cream can be taken without any marked 
deterioration. One thus “robs Peter to pay 
Paul,” but there is some satisfaction in doing it, 
and the ailing child, the invalid who needs extra 
nourishment, or the family favorite will profit by 
the theft, If milk is warmed in shallow pans by 








gentle heat until a thin skin begins to wrinkle 
and dimple upon its surface, and then carefully 
set away from the fire without shaking the pans, 
the quantity of cream will be increased, and the 
milk will keep the better for the scalding; it 
must not be allowed to boil, however. 





SEVEN TRIFLES WORTII 
REMEMBERING. 


rr the disagreeable sensation known as heart- 

burn, which so often accompanies indigest- 
ion, a saltspoonful of common salt, dissolved in 
half a wineglass of water, and drank, is as ef- 
fective a remedy as a dose of saleratus water, 
and a much pleasanter and safer one. Rubbing 
a bruise in sweet-oil and then in spirits of tur- 
pentine will usually prevent the unsightly black 
and blue spot which not only tells tales, but de- 
forms. When there is an unpleasant odor about 
the feet, a smal] quantity of a weak solution of 
salicylic acid in the foot-bath is a sure destroyer 
of the offence. Many of the patent extracts and 
bitters are compounded of an alcohol derived 
from wood, and this is said to be a peculiarly 
dangerous form of alcohol, capable of producing 
very serious brain disorder. One of the most 
treacherous medicines in all the pharmacopoeia 
is the hydrate of chloral which is so common- 
ly used; cases are reported where two hundred 
grains have been taken in safety, and other cases 
where ten grains have proved fatal or afforded 
only a narrow escape from death by timely aid 
and effort; this drug should never be taken but 
with the advice and attendance of a physician. 
Tron articles will seldom rust if they have been 
cleansed from oil by hot soda-water, and after- 
ward dipped in hot lime-water and dried. Collo- 
dion, spirits of turpentine, and the common salve 
valled oxide of zine, are each an invaluable rem- 
edy to apply to burns and scalds before a physi- 
cian can arrive to do better, if better is to be done, 
and sweet-oil and lime-water beaten up together 
make a cooling and healing ointment for them 
as good as any medicament known, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own Corresponpent. | 
{CLECTIC and tolerant as fashion is in our 
4 own time, accepting as it does all fabrics, 

all colors, all corsages, and all kinds of dresses, 
there are none the less predominant styles in ev- 
ery department of the toilette. 

Thus, while it is certain that all colors without 
exception are worn, still on one hand there is a 
return by degrees to decided colors, not faded 
and neutral tints, and on another there is an evi- 
dent jleaning toward green, cress green and moss 
green being much in favor. At watering-places 
and the sea-side red and yellow, and even combi- 
nations of these two conspicuous hues, will be 
seen in profusion, 

Doubtless all stvles of corsages and skirts are 
worn, But for the morning there is the tailor 
suit; for afternoon, more particularly, the polo- 
naise with a trimmed skirt to match; and for 
evening, draped dresses, with the corsage heart- 
shaped, low, or else square or in fichu shape, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Lingerie, which has 
been shamefully eclipsed, is regaining favor. For 
some months it has given way to several rows of 
large glass beads—not only a barbarous fash- 
ion, but also a slovenly one, since lingerie can be 
washed, which cannot be done with the soiled 
neck of the dress. It was a vile fashion, which 
we trust will never return. Many very pretty 
things are made in lingerie ; among others, small 
plastrons of fine white cambric, with open-work 
tucks, and three tiny buttons in dead gold ot 
pearl along the middle of the front, and a narrow 
cravat of the same cambric around the straight 
collar. The whole has a neat, cleanly, dressy ap- 
pearance that is pleasant to see. Then there are 
pleated guimpes of muslin, with or without em- 
broidered ornaments; and lastly, plastrons for 
country travel, of printed colored muslin, lined 
with red, sky-blue, or pink, the lining extending 
beyond the edge to form a piping; these have 
also three small pearl buttons, and a narrow tie 
around the standing collar knotted like a masecu- 
line cravat. These various plastrons have cuffs 
to match, of course. They are worn with open 
jakets or corsages, and take the place of a vest. 
Choice lingerie was formerly considered the dis- 
tinctive mark of elegance and refinement in a 
woman; its disappearance was a decided step 
backward, a kind of a relapse into barbarism. 
It is a relief, therefore, to contemplate these 
dainty cambries, exquisitely tucked and adorned 
with open-work and embroidery, these fine linen 
plastrons, and lace-edged guimpes. 

For young girls there are high guimpes with 
long sleeves, which are worn under dresses of 
light fabrics and colors; the corsage of such a 
dress is sleeveless, and consists in great part of 
very wide pleated bretelles, held by a knot of 
rikbon on each shoulder. Nothing can be more 
youthful than this combination, which is worn 
by girls up to fifteen, or at most sixteen years of 
age. 

Open-work stuffs, as has already been said, are 
greatly in vogue. In cotton they are made upon 
plain cambric of a contrasting color, and when 
they are of wool or of silk they are invariably 
placed over silk of a different color from the 
transparent. The black lace dress has acquired 
a firm position in the feminine wardrobe ; hardly 
a woman but has her black lace dress, made, ac- 
cording to her own individual preference, over 
black silk, or colored silk of either a briglit or 
subdued tint, even gray being eligible without 
being considered mourning. 

There is one detail of the toilette which forms 
a most remarkable exception to the proverbial 
fickleness of fashion, and that is jet. It is seen 
everywhere, embellishing and brightening all 
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sorts of dresses, from the simplest to the richest. 
At Paris jet has become a national ornament, 
just as in Spain, and, like in Spain, it has risen 
bevond the caprices of fashion. It is made into 
ornaments of the most diverse character for 
wrappings of all kinds. Entire plastrons, which 
are fastened on the shoulders, where they end 
in a Spanish fringe, are made of jet, Sometimes 
spreading into a tablier, at others terminating 
in a point. There are capes or double capes 
placed one upon the other entirely of jet, which 
are placed on short wraps that terminate at the 
waist in the back in a pleated lace postilion in 
which jet is thickly mingled. Jet motifs in de- 
signs to which novelties are added daily are 
used upon other wraps, and for holding draperies 
or trimming over-skirts of all black dresses, 
There are riviére galloons of jet, very narrow, 
which are used for finishing edges, as a substi- 
tute for a hem, and are also set along the per 
pendicular pleats of a skirt, or upon only one of 
the sides, or the front alone ; the edges of collar 
and cuffs are trimmed with them, and with wider 
galloon to match, a plastron or vest is simulated ; 
often the plastron extends only half-way up the 
front, and the trimming is completed by a Sour- 
ragéere—a military ornament which is festooned 
from shoulder to shoulder, It is in embroidery 
on tulle, however, that jet produces its most brill- 
iant effects. 

But it is not only in jet that tulle is embroid- 
ered. A dress which I have recently seen was 
of French moiré, sapphire blue; it was made in 
princesse shape, opening here and there upon a 
silk skirt that was entirely veiled with tulle of 
the same color, embroidered with silks of deli- 
eate tints in a Louis Treize design that was 
edged with a slender gold thread. The corsage 
was shirred on the shoulders, and descended in 
fichu folds, with a plastron of the embroidered 
tulle filling in the opening. The sleeves were of 
Oriental shape, wide, and slashed at the bottom, 
being completed by a tiglit inner sleeve of tulle 
like the plastron. The richness and exquisite 
taste of this toilette a 


e not to be surpassed. 

Sleeves display great variety in shape and 
style. One, particularly suited to striped fabries, 
is cut bias, half wide along the arm, and termi- 
nating ina tight cuff or wristband. The Jive 
or Oriental sleeve described above is made to 
serve another and a novel purpose ; it forms a 
substitute for a wrap. <A pair of Oriental sleeves 
made of the material of the costume, trimmed 
with embroidery, are adjusted by means of invisi- 
ble clasps to the corsage, and the effect is pro- 
duced of a small wrap with wide flowing sleeves, 
which are completed by a tight inner sleeve, that 
of the corsage. 

souffant plastrons are not renounced — i lite 
the contrary ; there isevena special soft silk m Mie 
for the purpose, striped in old-gold and prune, 
sulphur and maroon, maize and brown, citron 
and navy blue; the silk is cut bias for the plas- 
tron, and the standing collar is of the same silk, 
also bias, with a narrow cravat very simply tied 
at the front. 


For trimming dresses made ¢ 


f light fabries, 
such as étamine and the various canvases, nu- 
merous bows are used, made in what is called the 
starfish shape, of ribbon, or of the dress fabric 
edged and lined with a contrasting color. One 
fashion of using these bows is to ave a pleated 
skirt, with large round pleats, and all around, at 
the height of the hips, and as far as the pouf 
drapery on each side each pleat is held by a bow ; 
sometimes a tablier is formed of small bows, 
which outline the shape ; the same bows are 
All these bows are 
without ends, in rosette shape, or, if preferre d, of 


placed on the shoulders. 


the shape of those with which the ruches of in- 


fants’ caps are trimmed 





A very pretty summer corsage is the one called 
the double corsage This resembles the guimpe 
corsage described for young girls, but instead of 
being completed by a high guimpe, it is completed 
at the front and back by a pleated plastron of 
soft silk of a bright color, different from that of 
the dress, which is of striped or figured stuff; the 
sleeves are of the same material as the outer cor- 
sage or main part of the dress. The upper edge 
of the corsage is scalloped with silk of the same 
color as the plastron. 

Travelling costumes, to satisfv the demands of 
good taste, must be very simple; but the simpli- 
city may be just as refined and elegant as one 
chooses to make it Soth these qualities find am 
ple opportunity in the tailor jacket that forms the 
corsage of the suit, and in the braid or passe- 
menterie trimming of the costume, which is usu- 
ally of coarse mohair, summer camel’s-hair, or 
compact but light serge. The chosen ornaments 
are large macaroons of thick cord, in sizes that 
are graduated for the skirt, corsage, and sleeves. 
The skirt is narrow, and just touches the ground ; 
the over-skirt is untrimmed, and simply raised at 
the side with a large macaroon. The jacket, 
sleeves, and collar have smaller macaroons, The 
travelling costume, when very elegant, is usually 
completed by a long cloak in the shape of a dust- 
er, made of the dress material, and with the same 
trimming, a large macaroon being placed on each 
front near the neck. 

The cream and éeru étamine dresses which 
will be widely in vogue in a month or two will be 
trimmed with embroidery in wool or cotton of a 
color. This embroidery will be used quite as 
much for children as for voung girls and ladies 
of all ages. the work will be in 
several shades of seal or wood brown, or itt a sin- 
gle dark tint, such as navy blue or garnet. For 
youth, it will be in blue, red, green, pink—any of 
the brighter colors, in short. 


For mature age 


It is rumored that 
the printed designs of Judiennes are to be cut out 
and applied on muslin; but such a project as that 
will hardly he put into practice There are charm- 
ing printed muslins with beautiful designs of thei: 
own; to what end, then, cut out the designs of 
Indiennes for the purpose of applying them on 
plain muslins ? EMMELINE RayMonp. 
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A SOLDIER'S WREATH. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


: AS one Memorial Day, and we were bringing 
Our blossoms on the soldiers’ graves to lay, 
Our garden, treasures, and the wild flowers springing 

In the chill sunshine of our Northern May. 
Gayly the village maidens wove them, trying, 
Each one, her garland should the fairest be: 
A coronal of crimson roses lying 
On the pure snow-wreath of the cornel-tree ; 
White lilacs, like the soft wool fillets seeming 
Worn by Apollo's priests; and purple knots 
Of violets "mid silver lilies gleaming ; 
And turquoise rings of blue forget-me-nots, 
How strangely looked, amid this dainty sweetness, 
One clum@y wreath which skilless hands had tied, 
Of apple-bioom with all its rosy fleetness, 
And cowslips pining for the brooklet’s side! 
Yet, for the sacred thought those flowers were keep- 
ing, 
That garland seemed to me the fairest one: 
I knew a soldier's widow twined it, weeping, 
To deck the grave where slept her soldier son, 








Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtiuor or “Tone Stewart,” “ My Loves,” 
“Lizzie Lorton or Grerrice,” “ From 
Detams TO WAKING,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


LL doors and windows being open on this 
£\ still and sultry day, the sound of carriage 
wheels driving up to the house was distinctly 
heard by the two sitting here in tine cool semi- 
twilight of the darkened room, looking across the 
garden to the hills beyond. Presently the wheels 
stopped; a woman’s light footstep was heard in 
the hall, coming familiarly through the passage 
unannounced; and Lanfrey started up with a 
rush of pleasure that filled the place as if with 
song and sunshine, as he knew by his heart, 
rather than recognized by his senses, the footfall 
and the breath of flowers, the rustle of the gar- 
ments and the advancing presence of her who 
was his womanly ideal—of Yetta Carew, the one 
forbidden of all women to him of all men. 

As the girl came into the room and saw who it 
was standing there in the embrasure of the win- 
dow—his face in shadow, his figure outlined 
against the light, his attitude expressing eager- 
ness as clearly as words, as eloquently as fea- 
tures—sle stopped short at the door for one 
brief moment, uncertain whether to go forward 
or turn back. Her action was as eloquent as his 
attitude. It was not the hesitancy of repulsion ; 
it was the timidity of joy—joy afraid of itself— 
joy that was in some sense unlawful—that might 
bring forth pain, and that already had had its 
shadow in confusion—joy that she feared to show 
and could not conceal. Then she remembered 
her cold resolve of yesterday, and how she was 
self-pledged to withdraw the friendly interest al- 
ready given to Lanfrey and the affection show- 
ered on Ethel, and so went into the room with 
her head a little high and her face composed to 
the most chilly kind of indifference she could as- 
sume. In vain! Her cheeks burnt like fire, a 
faint little smile of irrepressible pleasure stole 
about her mouth and lighted up her face as if the 
sun had broken through the clouds, making that 
artificial coldness no more real than the spectre 
formed of a shadow in the moonbeams. And 
when her hand was in his, her resolve was for- 
gotten—the spectre had melted away into thin 
air. 

All of which mute testimony on either side 
Mrs. Ellacombe understood and noted with that 
mixture of hope and fear—desire and perplexity 
—which seemed to be the norm in all things per- 
taining to the Clinton-Carew question. 

“T am a dreadfully early visitor, dear Mrs. 
Ellacombe,” stammered Yetta, conscious that she 
was nervous and ashamed of being glad. 

“No apologies, my child. Besides, you see I 
have a visitor still earlier than you,” said Mrs. 
Ellacombe, with a kindly smile. ‘“ And you know 
that I love to see you at any hour.” 

“Thank you,” said Yetta, shyly. 

“] was well inspired to come,” put in Lanfrey, 
boldly. 

“Because you are rewarded,” laughed the 
hostess. 

“T should have been rewarded by steing only 
you,” he answered, laughing back her pleasantry. 
“ But we cannot deny that two are greater than 
one, and that to double a pleasure is to increase 
it.” 

Mrs. Ellacombe only smiled her answer to this 
sum in moral arithmetic; Yetta dropped her 
eyes, then tried to look unconscious of the per- 
sonal application, as hers; but the most wonder- 
ful lightening of the atmosphere had taken place 
all round, and the day seemed to be no longer 
oppressive even to Mrs. Ellucombe, who was only 
an incident. Had the voung people, the princi- 
pals, been asked, they would have said it was ab- 
solutely perfect—a May day of supreme beauty. 

“ How is the botany getting on?” asked Lan- 
frey of Yetta, more to make her talk that he 
might hear her voice than because of any special 
interest in her study, wherein he knew neither 
her place, nor her atvance, nor yet her ignorance, 
nor her knowledge. 

“You must ask Mrs. Ellacombe,” she answer- 
ed, looking at that dear woman as an easier 
matter than looking at Lanfrey Clinton. 

“Why Mrs. Ellacombe and not yourself?” he 
said, smiling. 

* Because I do not know my own ighorance— 
and she does, as she is such a good botantist,” 
was her simple answer. 

“Oh, she is making very fair way,” said Mrs. 
Ellacombe. “She no longer calls hawkweeds 
little dandelions, and she knows the difference 
between a spearwort and a crowfoot.” 
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“T am sure you are what actors call a quick 
study,” said Lanfrey, looking at her with eyes 
brimful of tenderness and admiration. As if he 
did not think her supreme in all things! And 
as if he would not have found some special 
charm and grace in her slowness, had she been 
no more nimble-witted than a tortoise is nimble- 
footed. 

“T-like to know things,” said Yetta, vaguely, 
glad that Lanfrey Clinton had praised her before 
Mrs. Ellacombe—only that Mrs. Ellacombe might 
think well of her. 

“And your arm?” asked Lanfrey, suddenly 
grave. He had forgotten yesterday’s hurt in to- 
day’s delight. 

“Oh, nothing ! quite well!” she answered, with 
visible trouble. “It was really nothing,” she 
added, hastily—atd the deep red line, inflamed 
on either side, that scored her sweet flesh beneath 
her sleeve and gloves from the elbow to the 
wrist! But she did not care to be reminded of 
an incident all the circumstances of which had 
so humiliated and distressed her. 

“You bear pain bravely, I see,” said Lanfrey, 
with unmistakable approval. 

The Clinton blood was of a fine deep red—it 
had no water in it to make it pale; and courage 
was a Clinton quality. 

“One cannot cry out for trifles,” she an- 
swered. 

“IT hold strongly to the value of: courage 
and fortitude in women,” said Mrs. Ellacombe. 
“ Courage to meet danger, fortitude to bear pain, 
and absolute truthfulness in all things, seem to 
me as vitally necessary for a noble-minded woman 
as for an honorable man. Society has ruled 
differently ; but society is not always infallible.” 

“There is great confusion yet on the virtues 
proper to men and those not binding on women,” 
said Lanfrey, “On some things every one is 
agreed, but the uncertain quantity is still large.” 

“There ought to be none about truth, at all 
events,” said Yetta, who had never told a wilful 
lie since she had Jearned the difference between 
truth and falsehood. 

“Yet I myself have heard men say that candor 
is unfeminine,” said Mrs. Ellacombe. “I remem- 
ber a charming fellow saying to me once, that a 
woman should hidé her thoughts as she veiled 
her face; that falsehood was modesty, and no 


»” 


more reprehensible than her short little scream’ 


when she was frightened.” 

“The shield of the weaker,” said Lanfrey. 

“Like slaves,” said Yetta, with the prettiest 
little dash of scorn. 

“How would you like your wife to be untruth- 
ful ?” asked Mrs. Ellacombe, indignantly, with the 
illogicality of a woman by implication accusing 
of partisanship one who had done nothing more 
than state a patent fact. 

“I? But I abhor falsehood, and should be 

awfully cut up if my wife were untruthful,” an- 
swered Lanfrey. “And yet,if I loved her with 
my whole heart and soul, I should forgive her 
this and everything else,” he added, again look- 
ing at Yetta, who did not look at him. 
There you are wrong,” said Mrs. Ellacombe. 
“*T had not loved thee, dear, so much, loved I 
not honor more,’ is a finer principle, a nobler feel- 
ing, than the love which disregards honor and 
cares only for the person. Your love would come 
under the head: of self-indulgence, in my mind, 
not of real love.” 

“You say this—you—the kindest and most 
charitable woman in the werld? What incon- 
sistency !” cried Lanfrey, warmly. ‘“ Who better 
than you knows that true love forgives all things ! 
You reverence the ideal, and are patient with the 
short-comings of the real. The spirit may always 
be ready, but the flesh is sometimes weak ; and if 
Love cannot shelter the backslider, what else 
should or can? What would become of us if we 
were not loving and merciful to each other ?—if 
we loved only our own ideal and forgave no 
Japses? We should go back to a state of in- 
quisitorial cruelty, where all pity and tenderness 
would be lost. For myself I say again—to the 
woman I loved I should forgive all. Though my 
heart should break—though I blew out my brains 
in despair for her failure—I would not disgrace 
her, and I would never tear her out of my heart.” 

He spoke with the vehemence of deep-emotion 
—as if he were pleading his own confessed cause, 
not merely stating a hypothetical case, and found- 
ing on it the probabilities of action. 

Mrs. Ellacombe wished she had let the matter 
drop before it had become personal. It was 
stirring up a sleeping lion—not only a dog—that 
had better have been left lying. Over Yetta’s 
fair face came the look of secret joy felt by one 
who is receiving a divine message. Had she had 
to make confession for her own part, she would 
have said that she could not love any man who 
had proved himself unworthy; but the case was 
different when it came to Lanfrey’s passionate 
advocacy—and his doctrine of charity swept hers 
of fidelity to virtue clean out of the field. There 
was something nobler than this stern repudiation 
of wrong-doing. There was that tender mercy 
toward the wrong-doer, which is in fact the cen- 
tral principle of Christianity; and when, after a 
pause, and with even more emotion than before, 
the younger son of Lady Jane said, as a coda to 
this theme: “ May we not all be Saviours in our 
degree? Who among us is worthy to cast the 
first stone at a sinner? Should we not forgive 
as we hope to be forgiven? And if we forgive, 
can we cease to love ?”—he had made a convert 
for all time, and Yetta acknowledged in him her 
spiritual master and guide as well as—her plea- 
Salitest companion. - 

“All of which means the swallowing whole- 
sale Paston’s mother for the sake of his child,” 
thought Mrs, Ellacombe ; “ and a day of general 
stramash all round when the storm breaks!” 

The sweet woman, so kind and sympathetic 
for her own part, felt uneasy in that this talk, 
which meant so much, had taken place at her 
house. For the responsibilities of hospitality 
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are as large as its duties and as many as its 
pleasures ; and the householder feels accountable 
for the unseen spirits who lodge unbidden there- 
in, and the invisible threads which the Fates 
weave between the four walls. This confession 
of faith, however, so vehemently made, so obedi- 
ently received, seemed to have cleared the air yet 
more and more. In Lanfrey’s face shone the 
man’s steadfast rejoicing in that he had testified 
—in Yetta’s, the sweet contentment of a woman 
whose soul had been flooded with spiritual light, 
and in whose mind is that sense of peace and 
beauty which makes what is called its state. 
She wondered now why she had ever been sad or 
doubtful—why she had not always taken the 
same divine delight in life as she did to-day. 

She wondered yet more wlien Lanfrey, rising, 
said to Mrs. Ellacombe : 

“Do you dislike coming into the garden? 
Will you come out? There is no sun, and we 
shall have more air.” 

They would have less—but that did not signify. 

“No; let us go,” said Mrs. Ellacombe. “Come, 
child”—to Yetta—‘“let us go and look at the 
roses.” 

“Your sisters,” said Lanfrey, with a forced 
laugh to hide his real feeling. 

* With all their thorns ?” answered Yetta, also 
laughing. 

“The rose is itself, and the thorns are its cir- 
cumstances,” was his repiy. 

Yetta did not answer.” She was wide of his 
meaning, and therefore did not take it up; but 
she kept thinking to herself: “What are my 
thorns? My mother was not a Hindoo; my father 
is a gentleman—where are my thorns of cireum- 
stance ?” 

The three went slowly over the lawn to the 
flower garden beyond. ‘The electricity surchar- 
ging the atmosphere had brought out the fuli 
color of all the scarlet and yellow blossoms, so 
that they burnt like spires of flame and cups of 
fire; and the heavy air was made heavier still 
with the fragrance that poured in cascades and 
sprang in fountains from the higher plants and 
the lower growths. They spoke of the flowers— 
their beauty, size, good cultivation, variety ; and 
then Lanfrey broke out into a little digression 
on nature and its meaning—that meaning to him, 
to-day, having its highest culmination in Love— 
Love including duty, sincerity, and all good things 
known to man. ‘The words echoed and blended 
together in Yetta’s mind, so that they became for- 
ever combined and inextricable : Love and flowers 
—Love and the perfume of roses and the gorgeous 
beauty of the great tree-peonies, and the sweet 
breath, like children’s sighs, of the low-growing 
mignonette—Love and flowers and fragrance and 
the glory of life and the divine meaning of human 
worth—with Lanfrey Clinton’s eyes looking into 
hers, and Lanfrey Clinton’s voice like the soft 
clear ‘notes of the silver trumpets heralding the 
advent of the High-Priest. 

She looked like a flower herself—like the spirit 
incarnate of all that he had said—like a lily hu- 
manized, a rose with a girl’s face, a jasmine flower 
with a sweet voice for odor, and a bending neck 
for the white grace of the slender shaft. Love 
unseen and undeclared walked between these 
two, holding them by the hand; their own not 
yet meeting to clasp each other in consciousness 
—only held by Love standing between them.  [t 
was the tenderest moment of the time—the mo- 
ment of unconfessed desires, of unformed hopes, 
sweet, peaceful, unconsciously expectant. 

Bending over the rose-bush, gathering modest 
little sprays of jasmine and all sweet-scented 
blossoms, Yetta felt as if she were walking in an 
enchanted land, where nothing was real, save feel- 
ing. Lanfrey’s voice was her music; Lanfrey’s 
eyes were her lode-stars; and Mrs. Ellacombe 
was as some kindly genius who had made this 
glory possible. 

She was still holding her flowers in her hand 
when Lanfrey drew a little closer to her. 

“Will you give me one ?” he said. 

It was scarcely as if he had asked her for a 
flower only; and she herself felt that if she 
should give him one, she would give him more. 

“With so many about, to ask me for mine?” 
she said, making a tremendous effort over her- 
self, and trying to speak with a playfulness she 
was far from feeling. 

“Yes,” he answered, in a low voice. “I want 
one from you.” 

“ Which ?” she asked. 

“Give me Corisande’s gift,” he answered. 

“A rose?” she asked again, not remembering 
the application. 

“Yes, a rose,” he answered. 

She chose one of the best she had, and gave it 
to him. He carried it to his lips. 

“And with it all that Corisande gave?’ lie 
said, with meaning. 

Then she remembered, and turned away in 
desperate trouble, silent, bashful, afraid, over- 
whelmed, and angry with herself that she’ had 
been so heedless and u pecting. 

All this time Mrs. Ellacombe was at some dis- 
tance, talking to the gardener. 

“T want you to tell me something,” said Lan- 
frey, suddenly, and apropos of nothing. ‘ Would 
you brave the world and all men for the one you 
loved ?” 

“JT do not know,” she answered, in a faltering 
voice. “I have never thought of it.” 

“But you know if you could love to the death 
—love to the sacrifice of all.but that one?” ble 
repeated, earnestly, urgently. 

“How should 1?” she returned, trembling. 

“Tell me that you would be true, no matter 
what the obstacles, if you once loved the man 
who loved you,” he repeated. 

Her soft eyes drooped ; the blush beneath her 
skin mounted higher and higher; she would have 
been as stupid as a block had she not known 
and understood the application; she thought 
that—yes, indeed, she could be true for all time, 
and uo matter what the obstacles between them, 








to such a man as Lanfrey Clinton, if he loved 
her and asked her! Then suddenly the maidenly 
pride that had been almost overpowered reas- 
serted itself, and she set herself free of that 
yielding weakness as if it had been the conquer- 
able forerunner of shame or death. 

“How can I promise what does not exist ?” 
she said, quietly. “I must wait till I know.” 

So far she was true. If it had been with her 
as with him, love at first sight, and the recogni- 
tion of mutual fitness before knowledge had con- 
secrated the bond, it was not yet with her as 
with him, self-confession, self-acknowledgment. 
That strange weakness which had just passed 
over her left on her a sense of shame and spirit- 
ual danger she could not understand. She felt 
somehow that she had failed her highest self, 
and that she must punish herself vigorously. 

“Shall I give you back your rose?” said Lan. 
frey, stung to a lover’s foolish pique. 

She looked at hiin with feigned indifference and 
some real surprise. 

“T will take it, if you wish, but I did not ask 
for it,’ she said. “Why should I? I have 
others.” 

“Then I will keep it,” was his answer, as he 
again kissed the flower and put it inside his vest. 

At this moment Mrs. Ellacombe came up to 
them, having finished her discussion with the 
gardener. The little play was ended, the curtain 
came down, and the unseen Love who had walked 
between them, holding a hand of each, crept be- 
hind the rose-bush hiding his face in his wings. 
But one thing was clear now to Lanfrey: he 
loved Yetta Carew, and the feud between their 
houses notwithstanding—Maurice in his preten- 
sions, his mother in her advocacy, his father in 
his denial—he would conquer all and make her 
his wife. The gods might oppose—he would 
carry his own to the end; and as the Titans 
fought and Jacob wrestled, so would he, and with 
success. ‘This is what all lovers think in the first 
fever of their love, and how many fulfil ?—the 
resolve made in the dawn, how often do we exult 
in its performance in the evening ? 

Turning back toward the house, they met 
Grant coming across the lawn to join them. 

“What a day!” he said in his mournful way 
when he came up to them. 

“Yes, is it not splendid ?” said Lanfrey; and, 
“ How beautiful it is!” echoed Yetta. 

Grant looked at them with the indulgence of a 
philosopher for fools, 

“You find it so?” he said. “To me it is de- 
testable. These days when thunder is in the air 
are not livable!” 

“ Yes,” said Lanfrey, recollecting himself. “It 
is rather close, certainly.” 

“We shall have a storm before night,” said 
Grant. 

“Which will clear the air,” said his wife. 

“ After having done no end of damage,” was 
his reply. 

“And then to-morrow will be perfect,” said 
Lanfrey, looking at Yetta. ‘ There is always that 
to-morrow !” 

“Which some of us may not live to see,” said 
the pessimist. ‘‘We can only count on the 
present.” 

“ All the same we sow for the future,” said 
Lanfrey. 

“ For the fungus and the fly,” Grant returned. 

“ For the bread and fruit by which nations are 
fed aud made glad,” laughed the other. 

“Ah, I see you still hope,” said Grant Ella- 
combe, with profound pity in his voice and manner. 

“ Yes, I hope, and am sure,” said Lanfrey ; and 
again he looked at Yetta, and this time a sudden 
flush of joy came into his eyes and a strangely 
happy smile about his mouth. 

“Meanwhile the storm is brewing, and will 
break before long,” said Grant; “and if you will 
take my advice, Miss Yetta, you will put yourself 
under the shelter of your own home as soon as 
you can,” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





A GREEK COMEDY. 


OMEDY among the Greeks differed essential- 

ly from our modern comic plays, and in so far 

as it was criticism on the passing events of the 

day, expressed some of those heterogeneous “ pub- 

lie opinions” which in the modern world find out- 

let through the press, the pamplilet, and the mass- 
meeting. 

So when we say that the first performance in 
America of a Greek comedy, at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, May 14 and 15, was a great 
success, we mean, not that it was hilarious and 
exciting, but that some seventy well-trained and 
enthusiastic classical students of the University 
of Pennsylvania presented in an intelligent, grace- 
ful, and entertaining manner one of the wittiest, 
prettiest, and most human of the comedies of 
Aristophanes. 

Twenty-three hundred years have passed since 
the Acharniaus was played before an Athenian 
audience, and accorded the prize. At that date, 
425 B.c., the internecine war between Sparta and 
Athens was ravaging the fairest portions of the 
Peloponnesus. Although the country people were 
being ruined—like dwellers in our border States 
during our own civil war—the war spirit ran 
high. Athens herself flourished; art and. phi- 
losophy held high carnival, and politicians and 
contractors consulted their own selfish ends, and 
piled up “ shoddy” fortunes. 

In this disturbed and corrupted social-political 
state of things—on the occasion of a feast of 
Dionysus — Aristophanes, poet, soldier, states- 
man, ancient “ Mugwump,” claiming to be the 
one from whom they could always hear 


“The best of advice without favor or flattery,” 


represents the indignant hero, Dikaiopolis, who, 
driven from his farm, takes refuge in Athens, de- 
termined to force a peace resolution through the 
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Ekklesia. But promises of foreign aid defeat all 
peace measures, and Dikaiopolis, in despair, buys 
for eight drachmas a private peace for himself 
and family, and proclaims “free trade to all the 
world of Pelops’ Isle.” This independent action 
calls down on him the ire of his compatriot Achar- 
nians, who, as the chorus, are only prevented 
from stoning him to death by his threat of kill- 
ing “Rig Creel” (an antique King Cotton), em- 
blem of their trade of charcoal-burners. They 
agree to hear his defence, and he borrows from 
Euripidés ‘trappings of tragic heroes to make 
more potent his appeal. One-half the chorus 
are converted; the others call to their aid “ Gor- 
gon-crested Lamachus,” a braggadocio represent- 
ative of the war party. Amusing results of this 
unique peace are interrupted by the herald’s an- 
nouncement of the Feast of Pitchers, and a prize 
—“ the skin of Ktesiphon”—offered to him who 
at sound of trumpet first drains a three-quart 
jug. Dikaiopolis wins ; and all unite in what 
We will suppose was a Greek “ See, the conquer- 
ing hero comes!” And so, singly and in groups, 
monotonously enter and exit through the conven- 
tional Greek right and left stage back doors, 
Phrygian envoy, Persian embassy, Thracian sol- 
dier, and Greek slave, farmers and messengers, 
heralds and policemen, each and all delivering 
their grave or humorous speeches, scourging 
with witty words sycophants, hypocrites, cant, 
and unwise war, and praising in varied strains 
the blessings of commerce, agriculture, and above 
all, vine culture, which follow in the footsteps of 
peace. 

There is no sustained plot, and little of what we 
call action, but much good writing, sonorous dic- 
tion, artistie grouping and effects of color, sweet 
music—modern—and good chorus singing. 

The Athenian of the age of Pericles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes demanded a literary rather than 
a dramatic treat; his judgment and sympathy 
were sought through tlhe ear, not the eye, and 
even a careless spectator of the reproduction of 
the Acharnians must have felt that the original 
audience (remember, that audience were the voters 
of Athens—a democracy) was taught and touch- 
ed by the poet in the long speeches of Dikaiopo- 
lis, the Parabasis, and the songs of the chorus— 
all uncomic parts. Even in the witty dialogues 
and comic scenes in the market-place, where the 
rustic “ papa” sells his daughters for a peck of 
salt and a bunch of onions, and the sycophant— 
alas, a home production, ye Athenians !—is pack- 
ed up as a crate of crockery, and carried out 
pickapack, kicking in lively cub fashion, the dig- 
nified anfl even action of the resurrected play 
was made vivacious and entertaining by modern 
innovations of by-play, which the old Greeks 
would have scorned, for the sarcastic interview 
with Euripides was a caustic rebuke to the tragic 
poet for his innovations in dramatic custom by 
introducing “ properties” which detracted from 
the decorous and fit delivery of the piece, which 
should depend for effect on the verbal eloquence 
of the poet and the voice and gesture of the actor. 

If, as is claimed by educators, the English per- 
formances of Agamemnon and the Birds, and the 
Harvard presentation of dipus, increased intel- 
ligent study of classic literature, this latest and 
brilliant effort to revivify the ancient drama 
should bear rich fruits, for its promoters display- 
ed, both in their selection of a play and in all the 
details of its representation, literary, musical, and 
dramatic judgment, taste, and skill. 








EDINBURGH CASTLE. 
See illustration on double page. 


HE city of Edinburgh is certainly the most 
I beautiful and picturesque city in the United 
Kingdom, and one of the most picturesque in the 
world. Sir David Wilkie, after a long European 
tour, declared that he could find in this one city 
the beauties dispersed over the Continent ; it had 
bits as good as Prague and Salzburg, it had the 
romantic sites of Orvieto, and a magnificent sea 
view. The appellation of the “‘ Modern Athens,” 
originally applied to it for its literary fame, is 
not inappropriate otherwise, for the city grows 
around a veritable Acropolis, where a sheer mass 
of black whinstone rock eleven acres in area 
towers to the height of two hundred feet above 
the surrounding country. On all sides but one 
the rock is precipitous, and on the accessible side 
a ridge communicates with the town by a steep 
incline. From the open ground in front of the 
fortress the entrance is by a drawbridge, then 
along the north side of the rock, through deep 
gateways and beneath heavy portcullises, The 
oldest of-the buildings, occupying the very sum- 
mit of the rock, is St. Margaret’s Chapel, which is 
as old at least as the reign of David I. Right 
and left are batteries and guard-houses, and one 
of the most hideous barracks ever erected. As 
it rises on its strong arcades it is one of the 
conspicuous objects in our engraving. The only 
merit it possesses is that from its height mag- 
nificent views can be obtained, even the pale blue 
cone of Ben Lomond being discernible. Next 
in interest to St. Margaret’s Chapel is the old 
Palace, which forms two sides of a quadrangle, 
and occupies the summit of the rock to the south, 
This portion, which is adorned with two octagon 
towers surmounted with turrets and elaborate 
battlements, contains the apartments of Mary of 
Guise and of her daughter Queen Mary, and the 
room where James I. was born. An octagonal 
tower of considerable height gives access to the 
“Crown Room,” which holds the Scottish regalia. 
This room, with its contents, had been closed at 
the time of the Union, and the “honors of Scot- 








land,” as they are called, were hidden from sight 
for upward of a century. They consist of the 
crown, sword, and sceptre, the coronation ring of | 
ruby studded with diamonds, the sword of state 

presented by Pope Julius II. to James IV., and 

the jewels of the last of the Scottish princes 
Henry, Cardinal York. To the south of St. Mar- | 





garet’s Chapel is the old gun called Mons Meg, 
which is remarkable for its construction, as it is 
made from iron bars hooped together. For a 
long time Meg was regarded as a kind of talis- 
man, and the public accounts of about four centu- 
ries ago have entries of payments for ribbons for 
Meg, and pipes to play before her. Meg seems to 
have been spoiled by too much attention, as she al- 
ways proved unmanageable. But the details of 
the Castle and the curiosities thereof, are they 
not written in the guide-books? Like many oth- 
er picturesque objects, the Castle of King Edwin 
looks best-at a distance. From every side it is 
grand, stately, imposing; “one of the most sat- 
isfactory crags in nature,” Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
calls it—‘‘a Bass Rock upon dry land, rooted in 
a garden, shaken by passing trains, carrying a 
crown of battlements and turrets, and describing 
its warlike shadow over the brightest street of 
the New Town.” This bright street is Princes 
Street, lined with hotels and public offices, and 
looking on the West Princes StreetGarden. Fora 
general view of Edinburgh the best site, we think, 
is the Calton Hill—in the first place, because the 
Calton Hill itself is, in our opinion, by no means 
a thing of beauty; and secondly, because from it 
the eye takes in the huge mass of the Castle and 
the heights of Arthur’s Seat at the same time. 
You can see Holyrood Palace and Salisbury Crags 
on the left, and on the right the gazer looks down 
Princes Street over the valley between the Old 
Town and the New—a valley now filled with trees 
and gardens and spanned by bridges—and away 
to the broad bulk of the Citadel. 
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CHAPTER IV.—( Continued.) 


6s, be no sooner made up my mind, Giles, to ge 

and see why Grace didn’t come or write, than 
I get a letter from her—‘ Clifton: Wednesday. 
My dear father,’ says she, ‘I’m coming home to- 
morrow’ (that’s to-day),‘ but I didn’t think it worth 
while to write long beforehand.’ The little ras- 
val, and didn’t she! Now, Giles, as you are go- 
ing to Sherton market to-day with your apple- 
trees, why not join me and Grace there, and we'll 
drive home all together ?” 

He made the proposal with cheerful energv; 
he was hardly the same man as the man of the 
small dark hours. Ever it happens that even 
among the moodiest, the tendency to be cheered 
is stronger than the tendency to be cast down; 
and a soul’s specifie gravity stands permanently 
less than that of the sea of troubles into which 
it is thrown. 

Winterhorne, though not demonstrative, re- 
plied to this suggestion with something like alac- 
rity. There was not much doubt that Marty’s 
grounds for cutting off her hair were substantial 
enough, if Ambrose’s eyes had been a reason for 
keeping it on. As for the timber-merchant, it 
was plain that his invitation had been given sole- 
ly in pursuance of his scheme for uniting the 
pair. He had made up his mind to the course 
as a duty, and was strenuously bent upon fol- 
lowing it out, 2 

Accompanied by Winterborne he now turned 
toward the door of the spar-house, when his 
footsteps were heard by the men as aforesaid. 

“Well, John, and Lot,” he said, nodding as 
he entered; “a rimy morning.” 

“Tis, sir!” said Creedle, energetically, for not 
having as yet been able to summon force suffi- 
cient to go away and begin work, he felt the ne- 
cessity of throwing some into his speech. “I 
don’t care who the man is, ’tis the rimiest morn- 
ing we've had this fall.” 

“T heard you wondering why I’ve kept my 
daughter so long at boarding-school,” resumed 
Mr. Melbury, looking up from the letter which 
he was reading anew by the fire, and turning to 
them with the suddenness that was a trait in him. 
“Hey?” he asked, with affected shrewdness. 
“But vou did, vou know. Well, now, though it 
is my own business more than anybody else’s, 
Vil tell ve. When I was a boy, another boy— 
the pa’son’s son—along w.th a lot of others, 
asked me ‘Who dragged Whom round the walls 
of What ? and I said, ‘Sam Barrett, who dragged 
his wife in a chair round the tower corner 
when she went to be churched.’ They laughed 
at me with such torrents of scorn that I went 
home ashamed, and couldn’t sleep for shame; 
and I cried that night till my pillow was wet: 
till at last I thought to myself there and then, 
‘They may laugh at me for my ignorance, but 
that was father’s fault, and none o’ my making, 
and I must bear it. But they shall never langh 
at my children, if I have any; I'll starve first!’ 
Thank God, I’ve been able to keep her at school 
without sacrifice; and her scholarship is such 
that she staid on as governess for a time. Let 
em laugh now if they can: drs. Charmond her- 
self is not better informed tnan my girl Grace.” 

There was something between high indiffer- 
ence and humble emotion in his delivery which 
made it difficult for them to reply. Winter- 
borne’s interest was of a kind which did not show 
itself in words; listening, he stood by the fire, 
mechanically stirring the embers with a spar- 


“You'll be, then, ready, Giles?” Melbury con- 
tinued, awaking froma reverie. “ Well, what was 
the latest news at Shottsford yesterday, Mr. Baw- 
tree?” 

“ Well, Shottsford is Shottsford still—von can’t 
victual your carease there unless you've got 
money; and you can’t buy a cup of genuine there 
whether or no, .. .But as the sayingis, ‘Go abroad 
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and you'll hear news of home.’ It seems that 
our new neighbor, this young Dr. What’s-his- 
name, is a strange, deep, perusing gentleman; and 
there’s good reason for supposing he has sold his 
soul to the wicked one.” 

“’Od name it ail,” murmured the timber-mer- 
chant, unimpressed by the news, but reminded 
of other things by the subject of it; “I've got to 
meet a gentleman this very morning, and yet I’ve 
planned to go to Sherton Abbas for the maid.” 

‘I won’t praise the doctor’s wisdom till I hear 
what sort of a bargain he’s made,” said the top- 
Sawyer, 

“Tis only an old woman’s tale,” said Bawtree. 
“But it seems that he wanted certain books on 
some mysterious science or black-art, and in or- 
der that the people hereabout should not know 
anything about his dark readings, he ordered ’em 
direct from London, and not from the Sherton 
bookseller. The parcel was delivered by mistake 
at the pa’son’s, and he wasn’t at home; so his 
wife opened it, and went into hysterics when she 
read ’em, thinking her husband had turned hea- 
then, and ’twould be the ruin of the children. 
But when he came he said he knew no more 
about ’em than she; and found they were this 
Mr. Fitzpiers’s property. So he wrote ‘ Beware!’ 
outside, and sent ’em on by the sexton.” 

“He must be a curious young man,” mused the 
hollow-turner, 

“He must,” said Timothy Tangs. 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Melbury, authoritatively ; 
“he’s only a gentleman fond of science and 
philosophy and poetry, and, in fact, every kind of 
knowledge; and being lonely here, he passes his 
time in making such matters his hobby.” 

“Well,” said old Timothy, “’tis a strange 
thing about doctors that the worse they be the 
better they be. I mean thatif you hear anything 
of this sort about ’em, ten to one they can cure 
ye as nobody else can.” 

“True,” said Bawtree, emphatically. ‘ And 
for my part I shall take my custom from old 
Jones, and go to this one directly Pve anything 
the matter with mie, That last medicine old Jones 
gave me had no taste in it at all.” 

Mr. Melbury, as became a well-informed man, 
did not listen to these recitals, being, moreover, 
preoccupied with the business appointment which 
had come into his head. He walked up and 
down, looking upon the floor—his usual custom 
when undecided. That stiffness about the arm, 
hip, and knee-joint, which was apparent when he 
walked, was the net product of the divers sprains 
and over-exertions that had been required of him 
| in handling trees and timber when a young man, 
for he was of the sort called self-made, and had 
worked hard. He knew the origin of every one 
of these cramps: that in his left shoulder had 
| come of carrying a pollard, unassisted, from Tut- 
combe Bottom home; that in one leg was caused 
by the crash of au elm against it when they 
were felling; that in the other was from lifting a 
bole. On many a morrow after wearying himself 
by these prodigious muscular efforts he had risen 
from his bed fresh as usual; his lassitude had 
departed, apparently forever; and, confident in 
the recuperative power of his youth, he had re- 
peated the strains anew. But treacherous Time 
liad been only hiding ill results when they could 
be guarded against, for greater accumulation 
when they could not. In his declining years the 
store had been unfolded in the form of rheuma- 
tisms, pricks, and spasms, in every one of which 
Melbury recognized some act which, had its con- 
sequence been contemporaneously made known, 
he would wisely have abstained from repeating. 

Un a summons by Grammer Oliver to break- 
fast, he left the shed. Reaching the kitchen, 
where the family breakfasted in winter to save 
house labor, he sat down by the fire, and looked 
a long time at the pair of dancing shadows cast 
by each fire-iron and dog-knob on the white- 
washed chimney-corner—a yellow one from the 
window, and a blue one from the fire. 

“IT don’t quite know what to do to-day,” he 
said to his wife at last. “I’ve recollected that I 
promised to meet Mrs. Charmond’s steward in 
Round Wood at twelve o'clock, and yet I want to 
go for Grace.” 

“Why not let Giles fetch her by himself ? 
Twill bring ’em together all the quicker.” 

“TI could do that ; but I should like to go my- 
self. I always have gone, without fail, every 
time hitherto. It has been a great pleasure to 
drive in to Sherton, and wait and see her arrive; 
and perhaps she’il be disappointed if I stay 
away.” 

“You may be disappointed, but I don’t think 
she will if you send Giles,” said Mrs. Melbury, 
dryly. 

“Very well; Pll send him.” 

Melbury was often persuaded by the quietude 
of his wife’s words when strenuous arguments 
would have had no effect. This second Mrs. 
Melbury was a placid woman, who had been 
nurse to his child Grace before her mother’s 
death. After that melancholy event little Grace 
had clung to the nurse with much affection ; and 
ultimately Melbury, in dread lest the only woman 
who cared for the girl should be induced to leave 
her, persuaded the mild Lucy to marry him. The 
arrangement—for it was little more—had worked 
satisfactorily enough ; Grace had thriven, and Mel- 
bury had not repented. 

He returned to the spar-house, and found Giles 
near at hand, to whom he explained the change 
of plan. ‘As she won’t arrive till five o'clock, 
you can get your business very well over in time 
to receive her,” said Melbury. “The green gig 
will do for her; you'll spin along quicker with 
that, and won’t be late upon the road. Her 
boxes can be called for by one of the wagons.” 

Winterborne, knowing nothing of the timber- 
merchant’s restitutory aims, quietly thought all 
this to be a kindly chanee. Wishing, even more 
than her father, to despatch his apple-tree busi- 
| ness in the market before Grace’s arrival, he 
| prepared to start at once, 











Melbury was careful that the turn-out should 
be seemly. The gig wheels, for instance, were 
not always washed during winter-time before a 
journey, the muddy roads rendering that labor 
useless ; but they were washed to-day. The har- 
ness was blacked, and when the rather elderly 
white horse had been put in, and Winterborne 
was in his seat ready to start, Mr. Melbury stepped 
out with a blacking-brush, and with his own 
hands touched over the vellow hoofs of the animal. 

“You said, as he blacked, 
“coming from a fashionable school, she might 
feel shocked at the homeliness of home; and 
"tis these little things that catch a dainty wo- 
man’s eye if they are neglected. We, living here 
alone, don’t notice how the whity-brown creeps 
out of the earth over us; but she, fresh from a 
city—why, she'll notice everything !” 

“That she will,” said Giles. 

“ And scorn us, if we 

“ Not scorn us.” 

“No, no, no—that’s only words. 
good a girl to do that, 3ut when we consider 
what she knows, and what she has seen since 


see, Giles,’ he 


don’t mind.” 


She's too 


she last saw us, tis as well to meet her views as 
nearly as possible. Why, tis a year since she 
was in this old place, owing to her going abroad 
in the summer, which I agreed to, thinking it 
best for her; and naturally we shall look small, 
just at first—I only say just at first.” 

Mr. Melbury’s tone evinced a certain exultation 
in the very sense of that inferiority he affected 
to deplore; for this advanced and refined being, 
was she not his own allthe time? Not so Giles; 
he felt doubtful—perhaps a trifle cynical—for 
that strand was wound into him with the rest. 
He looked at his clothes with misgiving; then 
with indifference. 

It was his custom during the planting season 
to carry a specimen apple-tree to market with 
him, as an advertisement of what he dealt in 
This had been tied across the gig; 





and 
would be left behind in the town it would cause 
no inconvenience to Miss Grace Melbury coming 
home. 


as it 


He drove away, the twigs nodding with each 
step of the horse; and Melbury went in-doors. 
Before the gig had passed out of sight Mr. Mel- 
bury reappeared and shouted afte r. 

“Here, Giles,” he said, breathlessly following 
with some wraps, “it may be very chilly to-night, 
and she may want something extra about her 
And, Giles,” he added, when the young man, hav- 
ing taken the articles, put the horse in motion 
once more, “tell her that I should have come 
myself, but I had particular business with Mrs. 
Charmond’s agent which prevented me. Don't 
forget.” 

He watched Winterborne out of sight, saying, 
with a jerk—a shape into which emotion with 
him often resolved itself—‘ There, now, I hope 
the two will bring it to a point, and have done 
with it! Tis a pity to let such a girl throw her- 
self away upon him—a thousand pities!,...And 
yet ‘tis my duty, for his father’s sake.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

Onto.—If a young or old married man accept invita- 
tions to Indies’ parties where his wife is not invited, he 
insults his wife and all ladies who are present. In 
England, where literary men and doctors are not con- 
sidered “ gentry,” the thing is done, and Mr. Dickens 
and Dr. Brown were invited without their wives, but 
never in America, and it is dying ont in England, 
where it occasioned much ill feeling in families. 

Ouro Gret.—You are right ; if your host and hostess 
we surrounded at a crowded reception, you should 
leave without saying “adieu.” If yon receive a card 
announcing change of residence, you should make no 
acknowledgment, merely putting it aside for reference. 
Being a blonde, you must wear snch colors as are be- 
coming to you, 
judicious choice. 

A Western Sunsoritser.—The most serviceable kind 
of dinner knives have solid plated handles, the knife 
and handle in one piece. You can arrange your bed 
with long pillows as well as with square ones, In 
ealing eggs out of the shell (the most fashionable 
way), only a very small teaspoon should be dipped in. 
In eating them out of a cup, it might be proper to dip 
bread in, but waquld it not be rather sloppy? In serv- 
ing pie, a silver knife and fork are both laid by the 
plate, although the fork alone would be used to con- 
vey it to the mouth. 

Sunssortser.—A fruit plate can have a colored or 
white doily under the finger J 
The guest removes the finzer-bow), putting it in front 
of her when she wishes to take some fruit. The same 
order should be observed if fruit is served at break- 
fast. The white napkin is laid on the plate at the be- 
ginning of the meal. Ata plain home dinner the soup 
tureen is put in front of the hostess, and she serves 
the soup, or it can be put before the host. There is 
no rule in this case ; it is a matter of fancy. 

Exsa.—Nero was the last of the real Cresara of the 
Julian family, and he died miserably, hiding from his 
enemies, after a long cowardly strugyvle, bbing bim- 
sclf in the throat. Domitian was the last of the so- 
called twelve Ceexars, and was murdered by a freed- 
man, 18th September, 96, but he was a Cesar only by 
titunlardignity. We cannot answer your other qneries 

Croous.—A card to “the Misses Brown” includes 
all the sisters, 

>. E. J.—To tell yon the politica of the generals in 
our civil war is quite beyond our power. 

8. J. L.—The recipe for pot-pourri was given in Ba- 
zar No. 28, Vol. XV. Directions for preparing silk rag 
curtains appeared in No. 13, Vol. XTIT 

Canotina.—A white flannel tailor suit made for a 
morning dress, and handsomer white wool, sach as 
chuddah or bouclé cloth, for afternoon, will be useful to 
you. Then have a white India silk with black lines, 
and also a white canvas dress, for very dressy use. 
Plain white nainsook with tacks and hem-stitching 
will be appropriate. Wear your black jersey with 
white muslin skirts. The gray zephyr ginghams em- 
broidered or striped, and the white thin woollens with 
bonrette stripes, will be nice for you. Get wool can- 
vas with mixed black and white lines or small checks 
for travelling suit. The rough sjraw bonnets and 
turbans, and a white mul! sun hat, are appropriate. 
Read about mourning dress in Bazar No. 17, Vol. TX. 

Mrs. O. H. E.—We do not reply to inquiries about 
dress by mail. Use the pattern of étamine dress il- 
lustrated on page 260 0f Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIX., 
which will be sent you. Your sample is good velvet- 
éen, but this fabric is seldom combined with silk. 

Bersey.—Make a basque and drapery on a ful! blue 
silk skirt out of your striped wool, which is now very 
stylish, and must not be dyed. Brown surah as a skirt, 
with a surplice waist aud draperies of your thin fabric, 
will be pretty. 

Aruutus.—The article on “ Etiquette in the Saddle,” 
in the last number of the Bazar, gives full directions 
| for riding-habits, 


We should think dark green a very 
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Ladies’ Caps. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tae small puff- 


ed cap illustrated 
in Fig. 1 is of silk 
gauze with gay- 
colored stripes. 
The frame upon 
which it is 
mounted has a 
eurved brim of 
net wired at the 


edges, and a 
pleated mull 
crown, A frill 


of trimming lace 
is set around the 
brim and ar- 
ranged ina fallat 
the back of the 


crown Above 
the lace frill is 
another frill 


made of a strip 
of the gauze 
doubled, and this 
is surmounted by 
the gauze crown, 
which is made of 
a piece twenty- 
four inches wide 
by twelve deep, 
that forms a frill 
around the front 
and is gathered 
it the back. 

The cap Fig. 2 
is of light blue 
surah, The surah 
is mounted in a 
high puff on the 
front, and pleat- 
ed evenly across 
the back, A flat 
band of plaid rib- 
bon, finished with 
a small bowatthe 
front, surrounds 
the crown, and a 
double frill of Va- 
lenciennes lace is 
in the edge. 


Summer Hats. 
Figs. 1-3. 
Fic. 1 is a 

beige - colored rough 
straw hat. A facing 
of colored surah is in 
the wide poke brim. 
‘he outside trim. 
ming consists of a 
fall of deep beige-col- 
ored lace, which is 
draped irregularly on 
the crown and brim, 
and caught down with 
straw pins, A_ bou- 
quet of tinted grasses 
and leaves is on the 
back of the crown. 


Fig. 1.—Basque Corsage. 
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g. 1.—Beracu or Garpen Hat, Fig. 2.—Bxacnu or Garpen Hart. 


Fig. 3.—Waxkinc Har 
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Pua anp Lace-ricgurep Eramine Dress. 


Fig. 2 shows a hat of cream-colored fancy straw, which 
is lined with surah of some becoming tint. A folded band 
of cream mull encircles the crown, and a bow of flat loops 
of the mull is against the back. Clusters of field grasses 
and tinted leaves are on the front and back. 

Fig. 3 shows a bronze satin straw round hat. The 
brim is of fancy straw braid, and is faced with velvet on 
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the inner part. 
Feather - edge 
bronze velvet rib- 
bon is twisted 
about tle crown, 
and arranged in 
a series of but- 
terfly loops on 
the left side. A 
bouquet of gay- 
colored tulips 
adorns the front. 


Plain and 
Lace-figured 
Etamine 
Dress. 
THE upper 
skirt, which is 
hung in full folds 
and but slightly 
draped, and the 
box-pleated un- 
der-skirt are of 
écru_ lace-tigured 
étamine. The cor- 
sage is of plain 
étamine, It hasa 
yoke and collar 
of embroidered 
velvet, and a full 
plastron framed 
in embroider- 
ed bands. The 
sleeves are made 
full to correspond 
with the plastron, 
and are gathered 
to embroidered 

cuffs, 


Basque Cor- 
sages.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Fig. 1, the 
basque of a 
bronze wool cos- 
tume, has a vest 
of darker velvet, 
which fills in the 
open fronts and 
projects below 
the edge at the 
bottom, Braid- 
ed flaps of the 
dress material 
rest against the vest, 
and upon these the front 
edges of the basque are 
fastened down with small 
buttons. The sleeves 
have a braided cuff 
trimmed with a velvet 
band and buttons, and 
the standing collar is also 
braided. 

In the basque illustra- 
ted in Fig. 2 the fronts 
open on a plush vest, 
which meets at the throat 
and waist, but between 


Fig. 2.—Basqure CorsaGE 
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spreads apart and displays a pleated 
crépe lisse plastron. The front edges 
of the vest are notched and trimmed 
with buttons. Triangular embroidered 
revers of the plush roll from it at the 
sides. The vest projects in a point be- 
yond the fronts of the basque. The 
side and back forms are cut shorter, 
and the space filled out by a pleating 
of the dress material. 


Jabots.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
EmBrorpeEreD tulle and jetted lace are 
the materials for the jabot illustrated in 





Fig. 1.—Brapep Cottar anp Japor, 


Fig. 1. The stiff 
standing collar to 
which it is attached 
is made of black 
satin and covered 
over with jetted lace. 
The tulle for the ja- 
bot is twelve inches 
square, is bordered 
with lace along the 
sides, and gathered 
into a space of two 
inches at the lower 
end on a_ ribbon 
which is drawn 
through the hem and 
tied in a long bow. 
The top is gathered, 
and is sewed upon a 
curved piece of net 
which is attached to 
the collar and cover- 
ed with beaded lace. 
A vibbon bow is 
placed at the throat. 

A strip of black 
net an inch and a 
half wide, and long 
enough to reach from 
throat to waist, forms 
the foundation for 
the jabot Fig. 2. 
This is covered with 
piece lace in folds, 
and bound with jetted 
Jace along one edge. 
A piece of three-inch 
black trimming lace 
a yard and three- 
quarters long is thick- 
ly gathered and 
mounted in curves at 
the top and along one 
side, and ribbon bows 
are mingled among 
the lace folds. 


Little Girls’ 
Summer Hats. 


A airs’ white 
mull hat is illustrated 
in Fig. 2. The broad 
brim is of shirred 
mull stiffened with 
wires. The crown is 
smooth at the top and 
shirred around the 
side, and drooping 
from its edge is a 
deep frill of embroid- 
ered mull which com- 
pletely veils the brim, 
A ribbon bow is fast- 
ened on the centre of 
the crown. 

Fig. 2 has a high 
crown of yellow Eng- 
lish straw, and a 
white crape coronet 
brim that is veiled by 
a fall of embroidered 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ SUMMER 


Fig. 1.—Muui Har. 





Fig. 1.—Canvas Dress. 
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Fig. 2.—Crére pe C 


HATS. 


Fig. 2.—Srraw Hat. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


HINE AND VELVET 





Dress. 





white crépe lisse. Clusters of small 
white blossoms and bows of narrow ivory 
ribbon form the trimming. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 is a white canvas dress with a 
full peasant skirt, caught up slightly on 
one side. The corsage is of guipure 
piece lace over red satin merveilleux. It 
has a full guimpe and sleeves of canvas, 
the sleeves terminating in a lace frill at 
the elbow: the shield shaped plastron 
below the guimpe is studded with pear! 
buttons. 

In the toilette illustrated in Fig. 2 the 
plain skirt and the sleeves of the over 
dress are of olive velvet. The polonaise 
itself is of straw-colored crépe de Chine, 
It has a full plastron, fastened on the 
left side, where it is trimmed with a jabot 
of wide straw-colored lace. The full 





Fig. 2.—Lace Jasor. 


drapery is irregular, 
being short on one 
side and long on the 
other, and i looped 
with ribbon bows. 


QUEEN ANNE’S 
POCKET PIECE, 


G° called, is a won- 
kK derful culverin 
still to be seen at 
Dover, England. This 
curiosity of historic 
fame is twenty-five 
feet long, and carries 
a ball weighing only 
twenty-five pounds, 


ee 
TYRIAN DYE. 
JHGNICIAN pur- 
ple took the palm 
among all the ancient 
dyes, and the purples 
of Tyre and Sidon had 
preéminence over the 
dyes of all other coun- 
tries. The dyes used 
were obtained from a 
couple of shell-fish, 
the murex and the 
buccinum; a color- 
less fluid, with an 
odor of garlic, found 
in a sac behind the 
head of the mollusk, 
furnishing the color, 
the murex giving the 
body of the color and 
its permanence, and 
the buccinum its vivid 
brightness. When 
first applied, the cloth 
receiving it became 
green, then blue, red, 
and purple in succes- 
sion, and after having 
been washed in water 
and any alkali, such as 
common soap, the col- 
or became a lively 
scarlet. As other 
dyers used the same 
substances, it is sup- 
posed that the Tyri 
ans had some further 
chemical secret which 
gave brillianey to 
their tint. Every 
piece of this color was 
twice dyed, and 80 
strong and fresh and 
imperishable was the 
hue that pieces of lin- 
en of the Tyrian dye 
commanded fabulous 
prices in Rome and 
elsewhere. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 


Da. C. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “I have 
need it a* a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 
have been very much pleased with it."—[Adv.] 





Soorr’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites in General Debility and Emaciation, is a 
moat valnable food and medicine, where the appetite 
ia poor, and the food does not seem to nourish the 
body. ‘This will give strength and vigor. —[Adv.]) 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Roya Baxine Powpre Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
"7 GooD NEWS 

GREATAMERICAN T ! 
0 T,ADIES! 

6 8 Se ee ee 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get up 
orders for Our Celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Ruse China Tea Set, or Handsome 
Decorated Gold Bund Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold 
Band Mose Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars 
Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P.O, Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All huir goodsa—Switches, Wigs, Toupées, latest 
novelties in Front Pieces—poritively retailed at whole- 
sale prices 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
8 to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

IIAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.O.D., with privilege of exam- 
iu: ation, Send for catalogue. 


ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


AS been known for 85 years ax the best and safest 
preserver and beautifier of the hair, and has a most 
I licate and fragrant bouquet; it prevents it falling off 
or turning gray, strengthens weak hair, and makes it 


Company 





beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no lead | 


or mineral ingredients, and can also be had in a golden 
color for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oils, 
which are mostly composed of cheap and rancid oil, 
and produce eruptions on the scalp, and buy only Row- 
lands’ Macassar Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by the best druggists. 


Y‘ Costumes 
of Finest fabrick 


are 







at without i injury 


LEWANDO'S 


FRENC DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 


ESTABLISHMEN 
17 Temple Place, | Pifth Aye. cor. W, lath Bt 
Boston, U,. 8. w Yo 


cemak List Pa ian 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
THE “NEW WONDERLAND.” 


Descriptive Pamphlets, giving Reduced Rates for 
Excursion Tickets via the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
mailed free on application to any agent of that Co., or 


CHAS. 8S. FER, G.P.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural . 
e of n: OUSLY Hale. 





tC. 
the t mfr for Dlust’d 
€. Burnham,’ 7 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


S) IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25 cts, Makes 5 gallons 
of a delicious, sparkling, and wholesome beverage. Sold 
vy = druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

B. HIRES, 43 N. Delawere Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLD BAK R's 1878, 


Breaks Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from. which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 






| admirably adapted for invalids as 
& well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


WORCESTER’S| 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 


JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 


tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 

Frofusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
any reader of HarPer’s Bazar who will 
buy a box of DOBBINS’? ELECTRIC 
SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Soap 
every week, and this soap improves by age, and is 
BEST of all.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage 
on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left 
hand corner of it “ Return to,” ete , adding your full 
name and address, On receipt of the wrappers, we 
| will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility. 


LL.CRACIN&CO. 


=! 114 South Fourth St, Philadelphia, 


| SUPERFLEOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
| remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
| noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
| Chin, “Arms, &c. -, Without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


| right away than anything else in this 
| world, Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








| 3 TO n a 


With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
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Pearls i 1 Mouth. 








BEAUTY AN D FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the 
gums rosy, and the breath sweet. By 
those who have used it, it is regarded as 
an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the 
teeth without injuring the enamel. 


HOW CAN LADIES WEAR 


Such ngly, unbe- 
coming, wiggy- 

looking pieces 
for their hair as 
they do, when, for 
the same expense, 
they can get 
Waves and Front- 
pieces particularly 
adapted to the style of 
every lady, and which 
are the correct Fashion, so 
natural and perfect, always 
in order? No dressing re- 
W quired. Twenty different 
varieties to select from. Send 
for my Descriptive, Catalogue ; 
it is the finest work-on fashion 
able hair- dressing ever pub- 
lished. Sent free. 

My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rongh skin, and 
pimples. Is superb, and without 

a rival. Price, 31.00 a Box— 

mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 
| the best Powder in use, perfectly 
harmless. Price, 50¢c. a box— 
Tuomrsox Wave. mailable. 
re Turkish Rose Leaves, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
exqnisite in color, fine as the blush on the peach, 
50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 











Sid lew. 
| (Putented Feb, 6, 1877.) 


mailable 
Fluid @Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 
Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MRS. Cc, THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 


TO THE LADIES. 


“T am of the opinion that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged la- 
dies can learn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 















lently skilful.”—B WW. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., F.RS. 


logue of Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricyles. THK cvucE MFG, CO., Boston, & Mass. 


CURE": DEAF 








Perfectl eel aon the Hearing, and lorm the 
—_— of the natu Ki m. Invisib! e, comfortable and 

ways in i versatiot 
| heard ‘aitieeen 
| als, FREE, 





on and even whispers 
Send fori ilnatrated b book with testimoni- 
ddress F, HISCOX, 868 Broadway, N. Y. 











com 











HIGHEST AWARD 


Over allcompetitorsat the W orld’s 
which au yo ye of note 


peted, mittee of ex- 
perts, rec hentate ANG vite 6 peste qual- 


conan no acid, or ingredients tn- 

jurious to leather, and while it pro- 

duces @ beautiful jet black polish 
ma 


it is the only blackin that 
will not crack the 2 shoe, but p pre. 
Bick Satiecontaint dont eleather. 


> ask for it. Use no other. 


GOLD MEDAL 


ition, New Orleans, at 


bottle contains double uan- 
y. Your shoe dealer will keep tt 

















Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 





GLOSS ; 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers overs wemne| | 
commend it. Is economical, Take; 
no other, Beware of imitations, 


fra, naw VORK. 





PRIESTLEY'S WHITE 


and snow white for mourning. 





SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same way. Five distinct fab- 


rics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, 
show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain weaves, and come in cream shades 


They will be found to furnish a variety in warmth, style, 
and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trimming. 











REDFER 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H. M. THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
H. R. H. THE Princess oF WALEs, 


H. I, M. The Empress of Russia. | II. M. The Queen of Denmark. 
H. M. The Queen of Italy. H. M. The Queen of Holland. 


GOWNS. 


WRAPS. 


PARIS. 


SARATOGA, 





ORIGINAL STYLES, EXCLUSIVE 
CLOTHS, PERFECT FIT. 


Patterns and Sketches by Mail, free. Perfect fit 
guaranteed without interview. 





the new fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 


ity, and they become excel- | 


Send for Illustrated Cata- | 


Pecs’s Patent IMPROVED CUSHIONED te Dros | 


New designs in Yachting and Walking Gowns now 
on view. 

Inexpensive English Reg 
$55. 

Mr Redfern begs to draw the attention of Ladies 
to his Walking Gowns for the coming season, 
which are made in cloths of new and novel desig gi. 

| These materials being specially made by or for the 
| firm, cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


ulation Tennis Suits from 


») LAW TEs : SHEPARD | 


RACKETS 


| Apams eyoune® 


CROQUET 


MESENO + 


R ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGLE FREE 


For 10 cents in 
stamps we will 
send a book con- 
taining, First: 


| the complete words of the Mikado. Seeond: the 
| music of all the best songs. Third: etchings of all 
| the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
| advertisements printed on the pictures 

| Mack Publishing Company, 

| 628 & 530 Washington St., New York, 
















NTED 
IMPROVED. LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Most stylish bustle worn, for 

grace, comfort, health, and 

durability.Gives the desired 

effect in Jatest Parisian 

fashions. Always regains 

its shape after pressure. 
Send for price-list. 


COLUMBIA RUBBER CoO., 


Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 








TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries. 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.. 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 





APER Flower Materials,wholesale and retail. A com- 

plete outfit, #1, including instruction book. All kinds 
of flowers on hand. Send for Catalogue. Indestruc- 
tible Novelty Co., 3833 6th Ave., first flight. 





YHORP, the expert fitter, is teaching Dress-Cut- 
ting at ‘Thorp’s Purchasing Agency, 
270 6th Ave., New York City. 
___ Branch, 209 W W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
ed P. 0, Box 1654, New York. 
In New York by a lady 


SHOPPIN of long experience, good 


taste, &c., without charge, Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Maries ittiss 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, ‘New York. 





MMF FRANCIS PU RCHASING ny 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 





H. M. The Queen of Portugal. | abe te The Crown Princess of 
rmany. 


COATS. 
HABITS. 


BASEBALLS, 

FOOTBALLS, Polo \YATHTS, 

LACROSSE, BOxXING-GLOVES, 
Nag TING ~ce OF cRY = | 

AND Sport if Gos OVER escriPt ON 
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anh, 


JUNE 12, 1886. 








SPECIAL SALE 
OF 


ROCK DYE HOSIERY. 


Every Pair Warranted. 


MOGI 
[D YY les 


None genuine without above stamp. 
200 dozen Ladies’ four-thread BLACK COT- 
TON HOSE, regular 50c. quality, now offered at 
three pair for $1.00. 
500 dozen Ladies’ BEXTRA FINE BLACK 
COTTON HOSE, at 50c. per pair; good value 
at T5c. 


TRADE 
“MUVA 


200 dozen Ladies’ SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
BLACK RIBBED COTTON HOSE, 6:c., 
worth 89c. 

200 dozen Children’s donble-knee, RIBBED 


COTTON HOSE, unbleached feet, at 39c. 


These low prices are made to introduce this | 


unsh 
Constable KAS C3 


DRESS FABRICS 


Fresh assortments of DRESS GOODS suit- 
able for Midsummer and Sea Side wear. 
Nun’s Veilings, Albatross Oloths, Plain 
and Fancy Orepe de Chines, Gazes, Escurial 
Orepes, Lace Brocades, Gold and Silver Tinsel 
Effects for Evening Dresses, etc. 

Just received, a fine line of Lawn Tennis 
Suitings. 





| Droadovay KH 19th él. 
C 


| 


brand rapidly; the goods are superior to any | 


other Hosiery Imported. 





SOLD ONLY BY 
Le Boutillier PB ye 
‘Brothers, — x:w vo 
The Flynt Waist or Troe Corset 
Dn SCIENTIFIC WAIST nw CORSET Lace 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 





No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a 
Jow-necked one, which admits of being high in the 
back,and low front. No.3 is to illustrate our mode of 
adjusting the “‘ Flynt Hose Support" each side of the 
hip, also, the most correct way to apply the waist- 
bands for the drawers, under and outside petticoats 
and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension and 
Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the 
Missee’ Waist, with Hose Supports attac hed, No. 6, 
how, we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how 
the warp threads of the fabric cross at right angles in 
the back, thereby insuring in every waist Tux Most 
BUCORSSFUL SHOULDER-BKACK EVER OONSTRUOTED. 

t@~ Our “Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading- 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
pele ee pa sent free to any physician or lady, on 
application tc 
MRS. 0. P; FL YNT, 319 Columbus Ave. » Boston, Mass. 














Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are known 


far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 cents per box. 
Club orders of ten boxes get one extra. Crazy 
Stitches in each package. Send Postal Note or 
Stamps to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPUVOL SILK CO., og 8 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 469 Broadway, N. Y 


PRACTICAL ART AT HOME. 


A colored study of MERMET (pink) ROSES; or, a 
STUDY OF CH LDRE N’S HEA S3 or, apretty gerre 
“AFTERNOON TEA.” by Percy Moran; or, a LAND. 
BCAPE ae Francis Murphy, or any other Solored plate 
we publish, sent vies ple eopy of the well-known 20 
page Art Journal, THE ART INTERCHANGE, full of 
designs and bintz on wis Tt CE embroidering, for only 
ENTS 


The Art ae erchange comes every fortnight, 
beautiful colored studies a year, many working size designs 
and is the greatest help to all art workers, ome e decor 
tors and furnishe aI oy er published ; established 8 

THREE MONTHS, 6 Nos. on trial for One Doll lar. 

ieee ‘TERCHANGE, 
Mention baat paper, w. — St., N.Y. 


 ETTINA. 


Don’t fail to send for the New Illustrated Catalogue 
(free of charge),giving full description of the new,stylish 
nature-like, and most becoming front Coiffure, Ettina. 

HAIR GOODS 
of every style, finest quality, superior make, and posi- 
tively at the lowest price, can only be had at 
A. SIMONSON?S, 84 East 14th St., N. Y. 


ives 13 


THE ART IN 
87 & 89 


NEW YORK, | 


| Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 





Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 


THE pen 








REGISTERED 


Lengthens the waist and reduces the size. 
Suitable for long and short waisted figures. 


COUTILLE - - $3.50. 
SATIN- - = - 7.50. 


Sole Owners, 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 


dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
CORB. You can send 
by mail, 


&COMP’Y, 





your VER 
R 


SHRIVE 


833 Broadway, New York. 
Brooklyn; 306 Fulton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 





Our Groat Special ty Gee baling 
ROSE ES.W. ay allt e Ison <5 and fin 

and prices to - all 
wants. 


ag “150 abedaars cantiitae to choose Boat 
oa a sti ‘ot Roses safely by mail ‘ rt Pos' 
Jo had choice of varieties, all 


3. TO 12 __PLANTS : St. $8 to sis 


oe Hundred, 

according Our 

New Guide? 3 page Bey illostes strated, Free. 

ey THE slogeatl, & CONAID C03 
Growers, West Grove, Chester 


— LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
s. T. TAYLOR’s 


state Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 


orders to S.'T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMRBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
mun Hair Guods, = 817 Sixru Avenor, New Youa. 
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DRY-GOODS HOUSE. 
Gloves. 


We are offering extraordinary bargains in Fab- 
ric Gloves of every description in Silk, Taffeta, 
and Lisle Thread. 
complete, the assortment of colors unapproachable, 
and the price such as usually rules only at the close 
of the season. More especially would we refer to 
our famous Silk and Linen Glove, so well and 
favorably known for its stylish appearance and 
wearing qualities, a full line of which in black and 
colors we are showing at 49c. pair. Extra Fine 
English Real Milanese Silk Gloves, 6 button length, 
50e. pair ; 8 button length, 73e. 

Misses’ Fine Silk-Finished Lisle Thread Gloves, 
6 button length, 39e. pair. 

Children’s Venetian Lisle Gloves at 5c. pair. 

N. B—C€ountry Order Department will ship 
orders day received, 

New Illustrated Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
now ready, price 10e. per copy. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH and NINTH STS.,N. Y. 


SILKS IN NEW YORK. 


300 wueeo — PONGEES (19 to 20 yds.), . 


worth $6. $4.75 
ay PIECES ‘BLACK SILKS, worth ap 
1 56 PIKC ES BLACK MERVEIL- i 

SOUX, Worth $1.50. .....ccc.e cece receeeee 1.19 


The above are special bargains that cannot be du- 
plicated, A quantity reserved for mail orders, 


__SROAQWAY ANG HTN ST. Me. ¥. 


T. O'DONOGHUE, 


38 East 14th Street, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

I am now exhibiting a very choice stock of 
my own importation of handsome Trimmed Bon- 
nets and English Round Hats; Untrimmed Hats 
and Bonnets, for Ladies, Misses, and Children 
French and Feathers, Laces, 
Trimmings, Ribbons, Velvets, Gloves, and Fancy 
Goods. 


Flowers Dress 


lowest wholesale prices. 


WATSY 
HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
—] AND C—: 
BIRTH MARKS 
‘ » __-are-cured-by- 


-~** Cuticura 


OR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 
fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 









4 
ing. Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 


symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 
Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases. 

Curtroura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soar, 


Resot.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. 

Cuttoura Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Parifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c. ; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drve anv 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 


2 Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Baox-Aonr, Uterine Pains, Soreness, and 
Weakness speedily cured by Cutiouna AntI- 
, Pa uN PLaster. Warranted. 25c. 


~~—~—- PRICES ARE 


PARKER'S S Always the Lowest! 


He is the Largest dealer in Embroidery and 
Stamping Materials in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue of patterns, 25 cts. 
Stamping Powder, DIN k, blue or white), per box. l5cts. 

25 skeins E mbroidery Silk, (assorted colors) 1 7 - 
w aste Embroidery Silk, (all good silk) perbox, 2 
12 knots Emb’y Floss, 25 cts. ; rge Ballof Tinsel, i ote 
French Embroidery Cotton, per doz. skeins, I7 cts 
Imported Arrasene, (fast colors) per doz. skeins, Wc ts. 
Fine Emb’y Chenille, per skein, Me *ts.;perdoz., 35cts. 
Color Card, (with piece of silk of each shade), l5cts. 
Linen Tidies(choose your own patterns) stamped, 15 cts. 
Felt Tidy (with silk to work it, foer colors l5cts, 





English Crewels. per shein. Se to Pe r doz., 35 cts. 
Illustrated Price Outfits and Materi- 
als, FREE, Kensneton tia t: $1. ~* Lustre 
Outfit, . Alt, T. EP Lynn, Mass. 





METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 





AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and jast- 
ing odor to stationery, clothing, and toilet 
Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
| twenty-five cents in stamps. 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 

39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


glover, 
| articles, 


Is Good: Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y, 
ERSEYS.—Cheapest and best 
eF $3.50; Black, plain, $1.25; Braided and Scalloped, 
$2.50; Coat Back, $2.75; Real Imported Cashmere, 
light and dark shades, Paris made, $7.00 ; 


Cream White, 


tion gnaranteed, or money refunded. Give Bust Meas 
ure. Mrs. L. SURIER, Jr., 64 Holt St., 





Norfolk, Va 


Our stock of these goods is | 


Le Boutillier Bros., | 


an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curioura | 








Milliners and Dressmakers supplied at | 


PURIFIES 


H.C. FP. 


KOCH & SON 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. City, 


The Leading Suit House of the Avenue, 


offer Special 








Black, $3.50; | 
Black Silk, $12.00. Sent by mail, postpaid. Satisfac- | 


| 


No. 1—-ALL- WOOL HOMESPUN TATILOR- 
MADE SUIT, Drab or Gray, with broad 
Hereules Braid $17.50 

$s STRIPED FRENC H SATTEEN SUIT, 


with Vest 12.98 
Same style “in Silk W arp, ‘Striped 
Michelim, N vy Blue, or Black, piain 

or trimmed waist . 18.95 
38—ALL-WOOL ¢ ANV AS TISSUE ‘SUIT, 
tailor made, the best garment for Sea 

side or Mount uit ‘ 13.98 

And an unexceptional fine assortment of I ADIE y 


MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S SUITS. Superior in 
workmanship and Style, at prices guaranteed lo 
than any other house, 


KOCH & SON, 6th Ave. & 20th St., N.Y. 





er 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and \\-« 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 







It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. o& 
For sale by all lead- & 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHA>WICK, New Haven, Conn. 





] R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAU TIFIER, 


Removes Tat 
Lot - 





» Pimple 


Beautifies the Skin. 


AS 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manag: 


EYE-SICHT BY MAIL. 


Although you may be thous- 

ands of miles away from us, 

we can fil your eyes PERFECT 
for Spectacles or Eye-Glasses. Send for directs 


FIELD GLASSES, SPY GLASSES AND TELESCOPES 


RES Of the most improved construction, 
rao 


Will bring scenery, &c., G to 75 times nearer 
to you than in reality. Send for Catalogue. 

QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 
924 Chestnat St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ar, 48 Bond St., 


N. Y. 





NEWPORT CURLING IRON. 
The Neatest, Handiest, and Best. 
PRICES LOW TO DEALERS. NICKEL PLATED. 
CHICAGO NICKEL WORKS, 
Nickel Platers, 95 Ohio Street, Chicago. 


THE NEW PATENT STAMPING WITH 
COLOR INDEX. 
Explanatory circulars supplied by the patentee 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N.Y. 
Manufacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery 


OPIUM MORPHINE HABITS 
quickly and painlessly cured 
athome. Free Trial Courae 
toall. HUMANE REM- 
EDYW CO., Lafayette, Ind. 


PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES. 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE.. 
17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 
Many Years with MEAISON LAUR, 
English well Spoken. 
EAFNES its CAUSES and CU RE,by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight ye ‘ 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the « 
with no bene fit. Cured himself in three m« mths 
and since then hundre of others by same process. 
Ap a simne ane suc ful home treatment. Ad- 
dress . PAGE, 128 h St., New York City. 
WANTEDS 88510858 
85e 
r our busine ? 
ity. waar iA house “ 
once, GA BROS. 14 bardagy | i N. ¥. 


















z 





Exeaevens AND STATIONERY, Visiting Cards, 
4 &c., by mail. Good workmanship and material 
at moderate prices. Nothing inferior at any price. 
Price-list and Samples Frer on applicat 


HAROLD ROORBACH, 9 Murray Street, Ne w ¥ 
Complete LADIES ovine 


TOKOLOG Allee B. Stoekham, M. P. 


The very best book for ACENTS, Samvle pages free. 
Cloth, $2.00, Morocco, $2.75. SANITARY PUD. CO. , Chicago 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XIX., NO. 24. 
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FATHER. “ Now luk heah, Gideon, de bes’ thing to do is to 
kav’ dat toof pulled out. It won't hurt yo’, chile; Dr. Molar jes 
gib yo’ sum larffin’ gas, an’ yo’ won't feel no pain, cause yo'll be 
larffin’ allde time. Bettah cum ‘long, honey.” 


THE REFRACTORY TOOTH. 


Dr. Moar. “I's ‘fraid, chile, dat’s a radder bad case; de toof 
has a defective nerve, w'ich causes a twitching ob de naspatazza ; 
an’ fuddermo’ it’s got to be handled very tenderly—very tender- 
ly indeed, sah.” 


Dr. MOLAR. “I's very sorry, gent’men, but I can’t supply yo’ 


wid larffin’ gas jes at present; de fac" is, 1 wuz a little in arrears 


wid my gas bill Jas’ few months, an’ dis very mawnin’ de gas 
comp'ny tuk de meter away.” 
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Dr. MOLAR. “ Derefore I'll try de old method; doan git ner- 
yous, now; I’s pulled many teef from men an’ horses, an’ I jes 
hav’ dis one out ‘fore yo’ can say Julus Cesar.” 


PATIENT. “ Lef go, doctor; lef go, I tole yer; dem dar pinchers 
am got a grip on my gums.” 


Dr. MOLAR, “I can’t as dis heah toof if yo’ jump up ebery 
time I jerk de pinchers ; keep sittin’, please keep sittin’, an’ yo'll 
find de agony much shorter.” 























Dr. MOLAR, “ Wot’s de use ob me havin’ a dentist’s chair, if 
yo’ pereis’ in pushing me ‘round de room? Keep yo’ neck stiff, 
now, while I jes gib it ‘nudder pull.” 


Dr. MOLAR. “Jes wait till I ’move my coat, as I find it kinder 
‘cumbers my freedom. Now if yo’ farder jes gib me little ‘sist- 
ance, I'll begin agin, ‘cause it wouldn’t do fer me to fail, as yo’ 
murt member, gent'men, my perfeshional repertation ar at stake.” 


Dr. Mciar, “ Now if yo’ farder jes hold yo’ hard fo’ a short 
time, I'll snrely fetch it, cause I kinder tink I feel it loosen a lit- 
tle. Steady, now, steady, an’ hev a little courage.” 
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Ea . - seni acne ‘ 

De. MOLAR. “Stop yer yellin’, stop yer yellin’, ] tole yo’; 

rg hurt my bigness, if any puxson on de street hears dat howl- 

a", Yo’ mus’ "member dat my sign on de outside sez ‘ Teef 
"‘Btracted Without Pain. ” 








weet san ae 


FATHER (indignantly). ‘Now luk heal, doc, yo’ done gone 
pulled fo’ teef out instead ob one. Dat won't do, dec, I'll pa 
yo’ twenty cents fer one toof, an’ jes as shuah as-I’m a-livin’ Tl 
sue yo" fer heaby damages. Yo’ kin ‘spec’ to ‘ceive a visit from 
my lawyer fust ting to-morrer mawn.” 


DR. MOLAR (surveying the wreck). “I nevah seed sich grinders © 
in any pussons in my life like dat niggah had. I’ve done gone 
ruined dis heah dental parlor, an’ oney made twenty cents. I'd 
radder pull tusks out of elfants thau tackle any mo’ niggahs like 

at.” 
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